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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tus Parliamentary Registration proceeds in the manner antici- 
pated from the lazy indifference of the Liberals and the hopeful 
activity of the Tories. With scarcely an exception, the latter 
have succeeded in beating down the numbers of their antagonists, 
and augmenting their own. The Metropolitan County is clearly 
lost, and the Tories may reckon on returning two Members at the 
next election. In London City, a reference to the comparative 
pumbers of claims and objections shows Toryism in the ascendant. 
In the Counties, and in some of the principal Boroughs, the same 
result is obtained. Were an election to take place before the 
registration next year, there would be a large Tory majority re- 
tumed for England. Sir Rosert Peet, the Times now plainly 
announces, is only waiting till he can be sure of a majority in the 
House of Commons, to turn out the present Ministers. The 
. Morning Chronicle eagerly snatched at the admission of the 
Times thatethe Tories were not yet ready to take office; and asked 
how they were to get “in”? Look at the proceedings in the Re- 
vising Barristers’ Courts, and the process will be plain enough: 
it is going on now. The Tories are assiduously making a ma- 
jority; and the work once completed, there will be no longer any 
coquetting with the Whigs, no more shy reluctance to return to 
power, but an eager onslaught on the enfeebled foe. The way 
may be opened any day after the meeting of Parliament by the 
Lords; who, by an address to the Crown for the removal of Minis- 
ters, or the rejection of necessary bills, might compel a Cabinet 
with a majority of only 15 or 20 in the Commons to retire. Pro- 
bably this operation will not long be delayed, if the registration 
goes on as it has commenced. 








Meetings of the working classes continue to be held in various 
ew of the country,—at Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, 
righton, and the populous district round Trowbridge in Wilt- 
shire. Of these, the Liverpool gathering was the least im- 
portant, its numbers not exceeding 2,000 (according to any ac- 
count we have seen): nevertheless, it was probably equal to the 
expectations of those who summoned it; for Liverpool resembles 
London in the general absence of strong political feeling among the 
humbler classes, and habitual submission to the influences of wealth. 
The Sheffield Universalists mustered, it is said, about 20,000; and 
in regal, fashionable, non-manufacturing Brighton, 2,000 assem- 
bled. But the Manchester meeting was really formidable: not only 
the South Lancashire district, but Stockport, Macclesfield, and 
other places in Cheshire, contributed many thousands to the immense 
assembly, whose numbers were put down at random as 300,000. 
Probably there is much exaggeration here; though the impossibility 
of such a multitude having been collected, is not proved by refer- 
face to the census of South Lancashire and then taking a certain 
Portion of the whole as adults; seeing that the manufacturing dis- 
triets of Cheshire helped to swell the assembly, as well as women 
and children, Granting, however, that 300,000 is too high an 
¢stimate, it is admitted even by the most subservient of the Whig 
= in Manchester, that the meeting was larger than the 
sin 1§8 expected, and the most numerous held in that vicinity 
ce the €ver-memorable massacre. The people marched with 
om music in procession to the place of reunion; and though 
- eather was unfavourable, the great mass remained on the 
lund till the whole of the injudiciously-long proceedings had 

0 brought to a close. 
waa these gatherings of the multitude, unity of design was 
F opal and excellent discipline maintained. It is plain that 
orking classes have discovered the advantage of combination 
x submission to leaders, Their conduct excites respect, and 
®pprehension, even in those who profess to look with sneering 





like it in the history of the people of this country. During the Re- 
form agitation, far more eagerness was exhibited by the masses 
to procure the franchise for the middle classes, than they now 
display in their own behalf. But that was a sort of spontaneous 
and irregular burst of national enthusiasm. At present we may 
observe the operation of a well-organized plan for rousing the 
people to persevering exertion. It is for a long struggle that the 
masses are preparing. The first campain only is in progress; thé 
warfare is but begun. It would be foolish to imagine that no- 
thing serious will arise from this movement of the working popu- 
lation—that it will pass away and leave matters as they were. 
No living man can calculate its effects—the amount of the change 
for good or evil that will ensue; but millions were never set in 
motion for months together, as the Universalists now are, without 
some important result, more or less visible in the institutions and 
government of the country which gave birth to the manifestation. 





The duty on foreign corn has again advanced to 10s. 8d. per 
quarter. But it matters little now what the duty is: it cannot 
be said that the Corn-laws keep foreign wheat out of the country, 
for there is’ none, or very little, to come in. The crops in France 
are deficient, and in Germany far below the average: such is the 
intelligence from undoubted sources received this week. Ireland, 
too, which we were assured would have a superabundant harvest, is 
likely to be as deficient as England ; for on thrashing, the yield is 
discovered to be small, and the quality indifferent. In the mean 
while, the price of wheat, which had declined after touching the 
point which enabled the holders to release the stock in bond at 
the lowest duty, again steadily advances; and the conviction 
is becoming general that it will not be permanently lower for an 
indefinite period. Certain Tory and Ministerial newspapers, in 
contradiction of the detailed reports published in their own co- 
lumns, persisted for some time in declaring that all apprehension 
of a deficient supply had vanished, and that there would be at 
least an average crop; but we do not read such misleading asser- 
tions now. 

It may be assumed, then, that there is a short supply of the 
chief article of food consumed by the bulk of the English popu- 
lation; and that foreign countries have not a superfluity for the 
relief of our wants. Whatisto be done? There will, be more 
mouths to be fed next year, and more still the year after; and the 
chances are not in favour of a better harvest next year than this, 
for it has been observed that bad harvests in this country gene- 
rally prevail for two or three seasons together. A greater breadth 
of land may be sown this autumn, but not much more; for it is 
not easy to alter the regular course of good husbandry, and draw 
two successive grain crops from the same ground. The question 
then recurs—what is to be done? 

Such is the condition to which the country has been brought by 
Lord Joun Russetu’s “ predominant landed interest,” that 
neither the Legislature nor individuals can do much towards 
preventing scarcity for the present or the ensuing year: but let 
no more time be lost in taking the only step which can afford 
security against something worse than scarcity in 1840. Let the 
Corn-laws be repealed without delay; let the assurance go forth 
to the foreign grower that the English market shall henceforth be 
opento him. Let the only inducement we can offer to him to 
raise a supply beyond his own wants be held forth; and it is 
probable, that to some extent at least the people of this country 
may have the privilege of purchasing at a high price from the 
Continental landowner the means of subsistence which they 
cannot find at home. Unless this be done, we must prepare for 
the tremendous process of starving down the population to a 
level with the means of subsistence. Stop population, or increase 
food—such is the alternative to which sooner or later the Go- 
vernment of this country must come. The process now is to 
augment the population and diminish the means of subsistence. 
A man need not bea philosopher or a statesman to comprehend 
that a state of things similar to the present cannot endure. The 
time must come, unless population be stopped, when the people of 
this country will import foreign corn in abundance. Is it the in- 
terest of the landowners to keep the Corn-laws, till forced by a 
“rebellion of the belly” to abandon them? Do they imagine 
that, with the Corn-laws, nothing else would then be swept away 
which they hold valuable and dear ? 








The French Government have gained their point in expelling 
Louis Bonaparte from Switzerland. The Prince has addressed 
a letter to the Executive of the Canton of Thurgovia, abandoning 
his claim to citizenship, on the ground that he cannot under any 
circumstances give up his title to be considered a Frenchman. 
He has also applied to the British Envoy, Mr. Morir, for pass- 
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Bonaparte, but will insist upon a decree of banishment against 
him, so as to prevent his return. Proscribe an alien?—the Diet 
will scarcely assent to this proceeding against a person innocent 
of any infraction of Swiss laws, unless under dire necessity. 
The National asks whether, if Louris Bonaparte should set on 
foot intrigues at Brighton, or in Jersey, within a few leagues of 
the French coast, and nearer to Paris than the Canton of Thurgovia, 
Louis Pxitip would establish a camp at Boulogne to compel the 
Queen of England to give up or banish the source of his dis- 
quietude ?—whether Count Mote would send Lord MgetBourne a 
second edition of his note to the Duke pg MontgBELLo? The 
answer might be, says the Nattonal, that there are some English 
men-of-war at Sheerness. 





According to accounts from Paris, the French Government con- 
sider that the Hollando-Belgic question is assuming a very se- 
rious aspect. Large bodies of troops had been moved in the direc- 
tion of the Belgian frontier, but the policy and intention of the 
Government were not known. 


It being the universal opinion that the new Spanish Ministry 
eannot stand, already lists of persons likely to be their successors 
are handed about Madrid. The apprehension that the Queen’s 
Government is on the eve of dissolution from want of money, 
while Don Cartos is well supplied by the Northern despots, gains 
ground in Spain; and the probability of a Carlist triumph is freely 
discussed by the creditors of that wretched country. Don Car- 
Los is pledged to recognize the Liberal loans; but it is doubtful 
whether he will keep his word. 


Intelligence from Persia is given in the Augsburg Gazette, 
to the effect that there had been several rencontres between the 
British and Persian troops at Bushire, and that the Schah had 
been compelled to raise the siege of Herat, undertaken in oppo- 
sition to the advice of the British Resident at his Court. 


The Sydney papers mention the employment of a considerable 
number of Hill Coolies in the colony of New South Wales. 
They are represented as a delicate race of men, not qualified for 
hard work. Many of them have absconded from the masters to 
whom they were bound; and all of them require “to be looked 
after.” Complaints of the scarcity of labour were incessant; and 
the purchasers of land in the colony considered themselves to 
have been swindled by the Government, as they were led to sup- 
pose they should be supplied with convict-labour, which they 
cannot obtain. Indeed, it is said that if the convicts were fairly 
apportioned among the settlers, there would only be two to each 
person entitled to such aid. Prospects will not improve in New 
South Wales when the prohibition of the Hill Cooly trade is 
known there. 


There is a good deal of dissension in Newfoundland. The 
House of Assembly is at variance with the Executive and the 
British party; and the people are harassed with constant squab 
bles on religious as well as political questions. The Catholic 
inhabitants appear to have the superiority in the House of Assem- 
bly; and they use it in a rather arbitrary manner, committing 
individuals, and even judicial officers, to prison for breaches of 
privilege. That these dissensions “have become serious, is cre- 
dible from the fact, that a number of Liverpool merchants, trad- 
ing to Newfoundland, have addressed a memorial to Lord Gue- 
NELG, entreating him to pay some attention to the colony-—to 
send out additional troops, and take effectual measures for the 
protection of British property. 








Tbe Court. 

Since the departure of the King and Queen of the Belgians, Windsor 
seems to have been very dull. The Queen generally rides on horse- 
back in the morning, and dines with the principal members of the 
Household and the few visiters at the Castle in the evening. Her 
Majesty will thus repair any damage her youthful constitution may 
have received from the incessant round of gayety during the last 
season. 

Lord Melbourne seems to have taken up his permanent residence at 
the Castle. Now and then, a despatch is forwarded from Downing 
Street for his amusement, and that of his Royal Mistress; but the 
—_ part of his time is passed in courtier-like devotion to the 

ueen. 

Count Pozzo di Borgo, the Marquis and Marchioness of Clan- 
ricarde, and Sir Thomas and Lady Cartwright, are on a visit to her 
Majesty. 

Queen Adelaide intends to leave London for Portsmouth on Friday 
next. Her Majesty will sleep that night at the residence of Sir Philip 
Durham, Port Admiral ; and embark the next day in the Hastings for 
Gibraltar, thence to Malta. She will not visit Lisbon, as has been 
incorrectly reported. 





Che Metropolis. 

Mr. Harvey, M.P., dined with a party of his constituents, pa- 
rishioners of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, on Monday. The 
health of the Members for the Borough having been given in a com- 
plimentary speech by Mr. Gillham, Mr. Harvey addressed the com- 
pany. e spoke in the first place in reference to his acceptance of 
the office of Registrar under the Hackney Carriage Act— 

“T have taken office, but I have not taken the salary of office. I will now 
state why I have not taken the salary of office. The office I have taken is mi- 
nisterial, not political ; it is not high in name—it has not a large salary—it has 
m0 patronage—it has grown out of a necessity long felt by the public. Many 





attempts had been made to legislate on the subject before ¢ 
bill on passed. The office was created by the Legiclatans tt defecting 
such laborious we that no aristocratic cousin would be willin atone of 
take it, or it would not be thrown in my way. The appointment ‘ thie . 
is in the hands of the Secretary of State; and the intment once m 1S office 
permanent ; so that if the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert Peel ade, tia 
office to-morrow, my holding the office would not form the least peti into 
support their measures. It was a public office, created by Parliament 2. to 
public benefit, and did not lay the person by whom it was held under the 
obligation to the support of any Government. But that m accepta any 
office might not be misunderstood, from the beginning, and before Pg d 
inning, 1 stipulated for the unrestrained expression of my opinions in > 
orm of Commons, and the following up those opinions by my votes, with 
same freedom and fearlessness as heretofore. And here, I must gs, m4 
should do great injustice to Lord John Russell if I did not publicly state th 
he was as ready to —— all expectation of political obligation of de. 
pendence in conferring the office, as I should be to refuse it if such an ex 
tion was entertained. He at once said it was not a political office—that it war 
not given either as a reward for past services, or in the expectation of fates 
And I believe you all know that Government is not under any great obligation 
to me. What I was, Iam; and what I am, I shall remain. The situation 
which I have accepted is not of a political nature, nor is it a sinecure in ite 
duties. You have men who receive large salaries, and who do nothi for 
them. From my experience for the last six weeks of my office, if every one in 
oftice has as much to do, there must be a great mistake concerning the ties of 
public men.” 

He would state briefly what his duties were-— 

“Tam placed in a very difficult position. It is connected with responsibilities 
of a very serious kind. Within the last three weeks, there have been at m 
office in Adam Street upwards of six thousand persons, applying to be ap. 
pointed to various offices, whether as watermen, conductors, or drivers. Those 
six thousand persons must be sent back for certificates to be signed each by at 
least two rate-payers. Those six thousand certificates so signed I have tg 
look at, each in detail. Many of them are very irregular, and I have sent back 
already one thousand. I must inquire into the fitness of the recommendations; 
and when I add, that I have received from the Police-offices eight thousand 
names of persons who have within the last few months been convicted under 
the various Hackney-coach Acts, and that I have to see each of these parties, 
and hear the grounds on which they claim to be employed, and then to sign 
their licences, I think I have opened to you an occupation of no mean extent, 
It is clear why no Whig stripling is in office—it is not asinecure. (Muck 
cheering.) But I am abundantly content, as I have done for the last six weeks, 
so to continue up to the meeting of Parliament, to give my services gratuitously, 

The reason why he refused to receive any salary was, that doubts 
existed among the lawyers, not only as to whether his acceptance of 
the office rendered him liable to a fine of 500. if he sat in Parliament 
without reelection, but also whether he was eligible. It might be 
asked whether, if it should turn out that the holding of the office in 
question did not disqualify him fora seat in Parliament, he would 
retain his seat without allowing his constituents to express their 
opinion on his conduct— 

*¢T will tell you in answer what I not only told Lord John Russell, but 
many friends of mine in Parliament, from the beginning—namely, that should 
it turn out that it does not work disqualification, and that it is not in fact an 
office under the Crown, but one created by act of Parliament, and one not 
therefore within the sphere of mischief contemplated by the act of Anne, I 
should scorn to hold my seat, even if I could retain it for six years of time, 
without eliciting the sentiments of my constituents. (Z'wmultuous cheers.) 
At present, my strong impression inclines to the belief that the office does not 
work disqualification. But, of course, as there is a penalty of 500J. for sitting 
in the House when not qualified, I shall be fortified by some wiser heads than 
mine before I run the risk that may be consequent on my accepting of the 
emoluments of the office. As soon as the lawyers come to town, I will consult 
four or five of the most eminent of them; and by their judgment I will be 
determined. I have not yet made up my mind as to the course I shall pursue 
in case the office shall not come within the sphere of the act of Queen Anne, 
Ido not know whether at once to accept the Chiltern Hundreds, or throw 
myself on my constituents, or to retire altogether, or to address my constituents 
through the public medium, calling on those who recorded their votes for me 
at the last election to convey to me with their signatures what is their desire. 
My doubt arises from the fact, that when a meeting is held in the Town-hall, 
it is said that it is easy to crowd the hall, and to bewilder men’s minds bya 
torrent of words, and that the vote that may be carried does not express the 
real opinion of the public. Again, it cannot be doubted that my political 
opponents will be overjoyed to put the Liberals to expense, to fresh anxiety, 
and to fresh exertions; therefore, 1am more inclined to adopt the course of 
calling on my friends who recorded their votes for me at the last election, to 
express their opinion; and if there shall be a majority of but one, calling on 
me to resign my seat, there shall not elapse twenty-four hours after the receipt 
of such communication before I resign my seat.” 


Mr. Harvey then proceeded to deliver his opinions on the state of 


parties, and the political prospects of the country. He could not 
think that there would be a repetition next session of what he saw 
during the last; otherwise he should really be content to retire from 
Parliament— 

“< Four different schemes of political contrivance have been ushered before us. 
Lord Ebrington, one of the purest of the aristocrats, but one who has a difficulty 
in discerning the wise path, has lately met the people at Exeter, and he has in- 
vited them to patience and forbearance, urging the difficulties of the Govern 
ment, and hoping for improved times. I do not question his sincerity, but I 
doubt his wisdom. Solong as the Ministers were the servants of the late King, 
they kept saying they were surrounded with difficulties—that there was 4 Court 
that was adverse to them—that there was a hostile Aristocracy—and that there 
were spies and concealed enemies ; and they intimated, or rather they insinuated, 
that if the Liberals had only patience to wait for that event which nature at 0° 
distant period must bring to pass, and which she has brought to pass, thea they 
would be strengthened by a friendly Court, and sustained by a Monarch with 8 
mind early imbued with the love of freedom, and of constitutional sentiments, 
and who was attached to the Liberal party: then would be tke halcyon hours, 
when they would bring forward a series of statesmanlike plans! For that ime 
we waited with singular forbearance. The time came ; there was a dissolution 
of Parliament; the Queen’s name was not withheld, and all useful appliances 
were resorted to at the elections; but the spirit of the people was damped, 
there was a general impression that the extension of reform was Dot to be es 
pected. When the Parliament assembled, and the leader of the House ( 
John Russell) stated that he would take his stand on the Reform Bill a it was 
allowing no improvement, all hopes were dashed to the ground from that hour. 
We have been writhing ever since under that fatal blow. But as I have fe 
many occasions in the House of Commons to speak of Government and tt 
measures, so I will not do what some politicians have done in an ung} 
spirit, and I will not speak severely of the Government to the exclusion 0, - 
other considerations. 1 have denounced the Government ; I have voted aga! 
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+ but now there are men who gave all sort of countenance to 

— fy datas who at present would make it appear in their 

the Govern the manufacturing districts and in Ireland as if the Government 

oere the worst description, both in its form and in its mental and other 
ons. 

ads Government were not alone to be blamed, for the constitu- 

ies had neglected their duty. The Government, however, derived 
ngth from the division of the Liberal party into sections— 
= have read the Darrynane decree which has been lately sent forth, and I 
with great regret the denunciations it contains against the Radicals oy 
7 Bogland, and against all participation in their objects and all codperation wit 
i We cannot afford to be thus split into sections. It is very well for Mr. 
0’Convell and his friends to say that we obtained the Reform Bill by their 

“tance. That may be said of every confederacy. If the eighteen Metropo- 
Jitaa Members were to combine and carry m3 measure by eighteen, they might 

wally say to the others, ‘ Where would you have been but for the Metropolitan 
A bers?’ But, from the versatility with which Mr. O’Connell adapts him- 
pif to every change, I hope he will not be tenacious of bis proposition. If he 

| be tenacious of it, then I see the beginning of a schism the effects of which 
cannot be anticipated. Itis only by an undoubted, cordial, and sincere codpera- 
tion in every class, county, and portion of the empire, that we can hope to carry 
any great measure. When Mr. O'Connell talks of ‘justice to Ireland,’ and 
about the people of England being unwilling to support it, 1 want to extend that 
term, and to claim justice for Great Britain and Ireland. It would not be diffi- 
qult to raise a banner, and to inscribe it with * Justice to England,’ and to show 
the advantages which Ireland possesses, and which England does not possess. 
Ireland has no Church-rate: she had it under the name of a Church-cess, but 
she has got rid of it. We are all labouring in England under a Church-rate. 
We have Assessed taxes: Ireland has not one. We have tithes averaging five 
shillings an acre: Ireland has tithes averaging less than one shilling an acre. 
Do I mean to say that they should reenact Church-cess in Ireland, increase the 
tithes, or impose Assessed Taxes there? No! But I mention it to show, that 
if men separate themselves, and take particular inscriptions on their banners, 
then the enemies of all will step in; and between the factions into which we 
Liberals shall be split, we shall be made their victims and dupes.” 

It was said that great men always appeared on emergencies: but 
such was not the case now; public men were pigmies— 

“ There is not a great man in the House of Commons. There is not one 
who can take a comprehensive and statesmanlike view of the condition of the 
country. If there were, and if such a statesman were to open night after night 
aseries of practical schemes, he would inlist around him a political power, a 

reat intellectual power, which would soon place him at the head of affairs. 
he public difficulties are not overcome, not because they are insurmountable, 
but because they are not comprehended or seized with a statesmanlike hold.” 

Mr, Harvey proceeded to recommend that Ministers should prepare 
really good meagures, and throw upon the Lords the odium of rejecting 


them— 

“ ] hope that Government will act better. 
tually to conciliate their foes and sacrifice their friends. Their best adherents 
cannot tell what they are at. No one measure is based upon principle. They 
have thrown overboard the anchor of principle, and have embarked in the 
crazy bark of expediency. They must perish if they continue in it. Night 
after night the Tories were gaining upon them. The country is subsiding into 
indifference, and into a contempt of such statesmen. Let the Government 
bring forward a series of intelligible measures, ably expounded at the beginning 
of the session, resting their official existence on their success. Let them send 
those measures to the Lords. Let them besiege the Lords by honest measures, 
and let the dishonesty of that House be shown by the rejection of their mea 
sures. As at present, the Ministers have rested themselves upon not one mea- 
sure of the sort: they have been satisfied if merely the preamble of a bill has 
been left in, the Lords being allowed to strike out all the clauses.” 

[The company seemed perfectly satisfied with Mr. Harvey’s expla- 
nation of his position, and to agree entirely in his description of the 
present character and condition of the Ministry, and their true policy. ] 


Their error is to attempt perpe- 


Colonel Thompson delivered a lecture on the Corn-laws on Tues- 
day evening, to a crowded assembly at the Mechanics’ Institution, 
Southampton Buildings. Long before the hour appointed for the 
lecture, the room was quite filled. We extract two or three charac- 
teristic passages of the Colonel’s address; which, however, should be 
read as a whole, and would well repay the perusal, being full of just 
and striking remarks, and containing in some parts novelty on a sub- 
ject which many suppose to be worn out. Referring to the different 
degrees of mischief arising from the prohibition of articles varying in 
usefulness to the people, he said— 

“ If the trade put down was in sticking-plaster, there would arise a loss to 
commerce, but there would be no great outcry of national suffering besides, 

use they could all do tolerably well without sticking-plaster. Let it, again, 
be the trade in foreign wine: no doubt that would be a great loss to commerce 
—it would cut down some men’s luxuries and others’ comforts; but wives 
and children would not go wailing about the streets, because they were cut 

nfrom port to elder-berry and to ale. But if the Government chose to 
— the introduction of the real necessaries of life, then the mishief might 

something incalculably different. Corn was the staff of life of every man, 
but more particularly of that man whose poverty prevented him from obtaining 
much to eat besides.” 

A warning to the monepolists— 

“ For his part, he had made up his mind—and he should like to make the 
statement in another place than this—never to be art or part in any measure for 

Temoval of the Corn-laws, which did not include, her a pi Se reduction 
of the tax on foreign corn, the imposition of an equal tax by the same degrees 
ou home-grown corn, to be continued for twenty-one years, unless the land- 
lords chose to redeem it by an equivalent tax on rent. It was only by punish- 
ment being held out that crime was ever stopped; and if punishment was in- 

d for smaller crimes, what would be the deserts of those who had starved 
anation? They had often heard of ‘ indemnity for the past, and security for 
the future ;’ and when the people were strong enough—as soon they would be— 
to obtain ‘ security for the future,’ he hepedl they would not forget to add ‘ in- 

ity for the past,’ such as the case was capable of. And if they would look 
) they would see that now was the accepted time. There was a great 
power rising in the political horizon—one of the phenomena which Heaven had 
fh should hold a distinguished place ia human history. Those who had 
€ muscle, had got the knowledge. Why should they be led like oxen to the 
ughter, when they had ceased to have the ox’s senselessness ?”” 
The present the time for exertion— 
PP nan they not see that, setting aside the rising power he had mentioned, the 
— parties in the state were at a balance among themselves? Was 


whi thing woreasonable in expecting that, acting on the same priaciple 


makes a sea-captain desire to command a first-rate instead of a fifth or 


sixth, the great leader who gave Catholic Emancipation—that mighty stride in 
religious civilization—might prefer being the minister of a great state rather 
than a little one, and open his eyes to the policy of being the instrument of 
another liberation? Does this hold out no prospect? does it act as nospur 
upon the other side? Has either side been without its faults? and is there, 
sg much to choose? However that may be, between two—thieves Sir 

rancis Burdett called them—honest men have a right to do the best they can 
We would rob no one, we want only the common right 


to come by their own. 
justice 


ofall men. The people, then, will set their foot upon the line which 
draws; and all history is in one story as to who will finally prevail.” 





Messrs. Mylne and Craig, Revising Barristers for the City of Lon- 
don, opened their Courts on Thursday. The Liberals have made 25 
claims, and 120 objections; the Tories, 170 claims, and 470 objections. 

The Middlesex registration, as far as it has proceeded, gives a con- 
siderable advantage to the Tories, both on the claims and the ob- 
jections. 

At a meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. 
R. L. Jones brought up the Report of the London Bridge Committee, 
which detailed the improvements recently effected in the City, particu. 
larly in the neighbourhood of the Bank, the Mansionhouse, and Lon- 
don Bridge. It is proposed to improve the approaches from the South 
side of Cheapside to Southwark Bridge, and to make other alterations, 
by which the crowds of carriages and passengers, which frequently block 
up the Poultry, may be in part diverted. A better communication 
from Lothbury to the Post-office, on the North side, is also to be 
made. The improvements already effected had left a surplus of 
50,0002. in the hands of the Committee; the prices obtained for the 
ground-rents of buildings in the recently opened streets having more 
than compensated for the cost of the alterations. Much satisfaction 
was expressed on all sides with the conduct of the Committee; who 
were authorized to continue the execution of the plans proposed. 

The Royal Entertainment Committee of the Common Council met 
on the 20th instant, at the Guildball, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the most advisable course of proceeding as to the issue of 
the medal commemorative of her Majesty’s visit to the City of London, 
on the 9th of November last. The Committee came to the determina- 
tion to limit the circulation of this very beautiful work of art. The 
principal argument in favour of the proposition to circumscribe the 
issue was, that the likeness and the workmanship were of so decidedly 
a superior kind, that it would be injudicious to depreciate the value by 
making the medal attainable beyond the precincts of the Corporation ! 
The meeting which came to this extraordinary decision was fortunately 
a very small one, and it is probable that the illiberal decision may be 
rescinded. — Courier. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of East India Stock, on Wednesday, 
Sir Charles Forbes expressed great satisfaction that the abominable 
traffic in Hill Coolies had been stopped ; though it had unhappily been 
carried on to some extent, as appeared by accounts from Calcutta and 
Demerara. Of the number consigned from Calcutta to Demerara, 
between thirty and forty had died in consequence of bad treatment, or 
bad provisions. He wished to know whether the Court of Directors 
had taken any measures to protect the Hill Coolies, who, before the 
order for preventing their exportation had arrived, must have been con- 
veyed to the West Indies in considerable numbers? Sir James Law 
Lushington, Chairman, said he was aware that the traffic, as Sir 
Charles Forbes chose to call it, had been stopped: the natives of 
India would be protected by the regulations already made for that 
purpose. Mr. Weeding suggested, that the Government of Demerara 
might be instructed to see that the unfortunate Hill Coolies were 
protected. The Chairman said, that the Court were willing to receive 
any suggestions for the protection of those people. 

It was agreed to grant 5,000/. to the estate of Mr. William Fraser, 
a servant of the Company, who was assassinated on the 22d of March 
1835, at Delhi, in consequence of his conscientious discharge of his 
duty. Sir Charles Forbes declared his belief that Mr. Fraser had not 
been assassinated; that the supposed assassin had been improperly 
executed; and he objected to the payment of 5,0U0/. to the creditors, 
not the family, of Mr. Fraser. Nine proprietors, for these reasons, 
demanded a ballot; which is to take place on the 9th of October, 
when the question of the grant will be finally determined. 

A warm discussion occurred in the Vestry-room of St. Botolph’s, 

Bishopsgate Street, on Thursday, on a motion for a fourpenny Church- 
and- Poor-rate ; but the motion was carried, by a large majority. 
The Eastern Counties Railway Company are making great exertions 
to get their line to Romford completed. Two sets of men, one for 
the day and the other for the night, are now forcing the work forward 
at Stratford, Ilford, and Chadwell. The bridges are built in the most 
substantial manner; and the works generally do great credit to their 
talented engineer, Mr. Brathwaite, who is unremitting in his attention 
on theline. Essex Standard.—{ We understand that Mr. Brathwaite 
is acting in a most extraordinary manner in the execution of this great 
work. When a bridge is to be built, or an excavation made, he abso. 
lutely refers to the estimate, and limits the expenditure to the sum 
therein laid down! By following this rule rigidly, instead of a million 
or two of excess, it is probable that the difference, on the entire work, 
between the estimate and the cost will be a mere trifle. In that case, 
the Eastern Counties Railway will be indeed a prodigy. } 





It appears that Messrs. Young and Webber, found guilty of “ wilful 
murder” for aiding in the Wimbledon duel, are to be imprisoned 
twelve months, and kept to hard labour, in the Guildford House of 
Correction—the last month in solitary confinement. This commuta- 
tion of the recorded sentence of death is called in the newspaper 
account, ‘a free pardon,” obtained as the result of intercession with 
her Majesty, and having the effect of restoring their civil rights forfeited 
by the conviction for felony. 

The premises of Mr. Edmunds, carpenter, of Bennett Street, Black- 
friers, were destroyed by fire on Thursday night, with a large quantity 
of building- materials. 

Early yesterday morning, the shop of Mr. Collard, brazier, in Wych 








Street, Strand, was also burnt down, 
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The working men of Manchester, Wigan, Rochdale, Oldham, Ash- 
ton, Stockport, Macclesfield, Prestwich, Middleton, and other places in 

Lancashire and Cheshire, assembled on Monday, at Kersal Moor, which 
is about four miles from Manchester, to make a * great demonstration ” 
in favour of “the People’s Charter.” Ata preliminary meeting held on 
the 3d instant, it was resolved that the * owners of manufactories, col- 
lieries, and other establishments in the neighbourhood, be respectfully 
requested to close their works” on that day; but it is said that subse- 
quently a note, couched in rather peremptory language, was sent to the 
masters with the view of obtaining a general holyday. By whatever 
arguments persuaded, masters of all parties closed their factories and 
shops. Reports were circulated of the intention of masters to dis- 
charge the men who attended the meeting, and that the Boroughreeve 
of Manchester had taken measures to procure the attendance of ten 
thousand soldiers on Kersal Moor, with a double supply of ball- 
cartridges. The marshals of the procession from Manchester issued a 
notice contradicting these reports; and they do not seem to have had 
much influence, for the turn-out was general. The different trades 
from Manchester, and the people from the neighbouring places, 
marched to the field with music, flags, and banners, with various in- 
scriptions. Among the latter, were ‘* Peace, Law, Order,” ‘ Labour 
the source of all Wealth,” “ Repeal of the New Poor-law,” “ The 
People’s Charter,” ‘ Liberty and Equality,” ‘“ He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat,” ‘* If we are too ignorant to make taxes, we are too 
ignorant to pay them; if we are too ignorant to make laws, we are too 
ignorant to obey them,” “ England expects every man, this day, to do 
his duty.” On one of the flags was a large bundle of sticks, inscribed 
« Emblem of Unity.” Some of the flags were tricolor. One presented 
a picture of the massacre on Peterloo; the Middleton people brought a 
flag which was carried by them on that day; on another was a full- 
length portrait of “‘ Henry Hunt, Esquire, the man who never deserted 
the People.” 

Kersal Moor is the ground on which the Manchester races are 
held. We take the following description of the scene from the Morn- 
tng Advertiser ; which published on Tuesday morning, in nine columns, 
@ report of the proceedings at Manchester on the previous day— 

“‘ The hustings were erected near the Stand- house, and in-such a position that 
they were surrounded by an amphitheatre of at least fifteen acres, every person 
upon any portion of the ground being enabled to see all that passed. All along 
the line of road from Manchester, the footpaths were thronged to excess; and 
in the area before the old Collegiate Church, which overlooked the line of pro- 
cession, there were many thousands of females assembled. By twelve o’clock, 
one-half the ground was occup’ed ; and the immense multitude even at that time 
presented a truly awful appearance. Before one o’clock, however, the ground 
was completely occupied ; and the meeting then was certainly the largest that 
has ever taken place in the British empire—not less than 300,000 persons could 
have then been present. As the various speakers arrived upon the hustings, 
they were loudly cheered.” 

Mr. Fielden, M.P., took the chair about one o'clock. He ad- 
dressed the meeting at length. The other principal speakers were 
Mr. Hodgetts, the Reverend Mr. Stephens, Mr. Feargus QO’Connor, 
Mr. Fitton delegate from Royton, Messrs. Douglas and Collins 
from Birmingham, Mr. Holloday from Oldham, Mr. Laurie from 
Newcastle, Mr. Clifton from Halifax, Mr. Taylor from Rochdale, 
and Mr. Duffy from London. The general characteristic of the 
speeches was the absence of violent and threatening language. Ste- 
phens was almost the ouly person who used it; though several 
others declared their determination to persevere until they had obtained 
their demands, in terms sufficiently intelligible. It would be weari- 
some to go through the routine proceedings of the meeting—the adop- 
tion of the National Petition, and the moving and seconding of the 
resolutions: but a few passages from the speeches may,be picked out 
to illustrate the character of the meeting. 

Mr. Fielden— 

«¢ If the people had had a proper control over the revenue of the country, the 
National Debt would not now have been what it is. What did the Representa- 
tives of the people do at the close of the war? Why, in the year 1815, they 
enacted the Corn-bill, to make bread dear, and took away the Property-tax, 
because it was paid by the rich. These two evil measures were passed in one 
year. Task, would the poor people—the ignorant working men—would they 
have acted in such a mischievous manner? No. Iam sure that, if the work- 
ing men had been in the House of Commons, they would not have supported a 
war for the protection of property, and during peace throw over the working 
portion of the community. Yet so it is with your Representatives: they took 
off the tax on property, and said they would get the expenses of the war from 
the Excise, from the Customs, and other modes of taxation which had been 
introduced, and since continued, to pay the National Debt and carry on the 
government of the country. Nothing could be more iniquitous. The war 
was carried on for the pretection of property; the National Debt was incurred 
in the support of establishments for the protection of property; and yet the 
Representatives of the People, to pay off the debt so incurred, enact an ini- 
quitous Corn-bill, which gives to the poor man a less loaf in England than in 
any other country in the world. There are people, however, who would now 
ask you to agitate for the repeal of the Corn-laws, instead of troubling yourselves 
by demanding Universal Suffrage. The object of such parties can only be to 
draw your attention from that which you ought now to consider. Let the 
House of Commons enact a Property-tax and repeal the Corn-laws at the same 
time. Let them take off the Malt-tax, the Soap-tax, and other equally 
grievous imposts. Unless the House of Commons will immediately do all 
these things, let those who wish to divert your attention from;the objects of 
this meeting be disregarded. Go (as the Americans have it)? go ahead for 
Universal Suffrage. ‘The suffrage is the great cause of all your, political ills, 
and without the suffrage I will not promise you any cure.” 

Mr. Hodgetts— 

‘‘The working men of Manchester, of Oldham, of Stockport, of Staley 
Bride, of Ashton, and of Rochdale, had assembled there—had come forth in the 
largest masses that had ever befure met together in England, to demand Uni- 
versal Suffrage. The last petition they ever met to sign—the last time they 
ever met together in numbers in South Lancashire—was on the blood-stained 
field of Peterloo; when they were butchered and sabred by the military, and 
driven from the field. (Great sensation in the multitude for some time. ) 
They had met that day to adopt the Birmingham petition; and the word: «-f 
that petition he would observe began thus—* We demand.’” (Loud cheers.) 
It was said that they had not knowledge enough to vote— 

‘* What! had they not as much knowledge as the present ten-pound electors 


of England? Had they not as much knowledge as the old Boroughmongers ? 





Had they not as much knowledge as the Parliament which, : 
selling in the shop-windows for 27s. each, passed a resalution of puis Were 
Commons that the one-pound note and a guinea were either of ie stark 
value to a shilling?” (Laughter.) m equal ig 
They were charged with a design to destroy property— 

‘* What, he would ask, was property ? Was there an atom of pro : 
they did not themselves create? Were they, then, going to destron the ek 
of their own hands? Would they toil from morning till night y © Work 
cloth, and then tear it to pieces? Would they labour in erecting hears 
then throw them to the ground? Would they plough, and sow ah tal ‘ee 
crops, and afterwards trample them under fvot ? They were told that . a 
objection existed to their obtaining the privileges they sought—the Contin? 
would be in danger of being destroyed. What! did not the workin —e 
England toil for the support of that constitution? Had they not Geaux 
immemorial buckled on hee armour and shed their blood in defence of = 
constitution ? Was it at all likely, then, that for what the people had tolled 
and fought, and bled, they should now seek the destruction? No, The ‘ean 
mies of the working people were only afraid lest the consitution should 1 
wrested from the hands of the Oligarchy, and restored once more to the rightful 
owners, the People.” $ 


Mr. Stephens (alluding to the Poor-law)— 

** He stood before them as a man who had well considered the matter: and 
he hesitated not to say, that they, the working people, had it in their powe 
not only to prevent the operation of that odious law, but also to enforce their 
other rights. There were many thousands of persons then before him and 
every third man of them, he might say, had fire-arms of their own: we 
then, had they left their firearms at home? He barely alluded to this for r 
purpose of informing them, that the Boroughreeve and Constables of Man. 
chester had declared to the stewards of this national movement in Manchester, 
that they placed entire confidence in the proper conduct of the working 
classes of that town and those of its vicinity. The Boroughreeve and Con. 
stables of Manchester had declared that when the men of Manchester came 
together, they needed no troops—every man was strong within himself—eye 
man was armed—every man was a host of himself. He had the pleasure of 
telling them, that no Policemen at all were on the ground, but such as hai 
been deemed necessary to prevent the picking of pockets—to prevent those who 
had something to spare from suffering from those who might wish to appro. 
priate it to their own use. * * * The question before them that 
day, with respect to the People’s Charter, was a mere knife-and-fork question 
could be resolved into a mere bread-and-cheese question. If he was asked 
what was meant by ‘ universal suffrage’ he would say, that the working man 
should have a good coat to his back, a good hat to his head, and a good roof to 
his house. The labouring man should have such a rate of wages as would 
enable him to procure all the necessary enjoyments—all the blessings of life 
which a reasonable man could wish for. Universal suffrage should be passed 
before those things could come to pass.” 

Mr. Feargus O’ Connor— 

‘¢ He had come two hundred and eighty miles to attend this meeting; and as 
he had constituted the great meeting at Birmingham, a tribunal—a jury to try 
the Whigs—he would do the same with the assembly now before him: let then 
all present, who believed that during the last seven years the Whigs had been 
guilty of treason, hold up their hands. (An unanimous show of hands was 
exhibited.) He came to this meeting also as the representative of the Demo- 
cratic Association of the city of London; he was the representative, too, of the 
South of England, which was determined to give its aid to the North, where 
they were to a man unanimous.” 

Mr. Fitton— 

‘¢ Other speakers had congratulated them upon the appearance they presented 
to-day in regard to numbers ; and they doubtless afforded an admirable demons- 
tration of their devotion to the important principles which they had assembled 
to further ; and it was, therefore, matter of congratulation. They would, how. 
ever, allow him to say, that there was much matter for regret in the necessity 
for the meeting at all. Had the Whigs carried into effect the professions they 
had made before the Reform Bill became a subject of agitation, and when it 
was before the country and the Parliament, the necessity of this meeting 
would not have occurred ; and therefore that so many individuals as were now 
present should have been taken from their homes, their friends, their 
families, and their occupations, would not have been necessary, 
but for the miserable failure on the part of the Whigs to carry out the 
principles they pr - . These Whigs had been now tried for these six years; 
and the result of all this was, that the very principle on which they had last 
come into office had been abandoned by them, and thus had destroyed even the 
hope against hope that the Administration would do that which the country 
wished and desired, what it expected, and that which it was understood they 
would do when they obtained office. He said this much more in sorrow thau 
in anger. He had given every aid to the passing of the Reform Bill to the extent 
of his means and to the best of his power, and it was not without sincere regret 
that he had given up his confidence in the present Administration. But he and 
they could not shut their eyes to the facts; and it was plain from these ficts 
that the Government had not the power—or if they had the power, they had 
not the will to give that relief to the country which alone could prevent the 
issue of those consequences which they would all deplore if they took place. 

Mr. Douglas remarked, that the Radicals had now greater unity of 
purpose than formerly— : 

“They were all ready to lay aside the worship of the idols to which they had 
been Jong attached. His excellent friend Thomas Attwood, for instance—who 
had been admirably conjoined with his copatriot Fielden—had a hobby which 
he rode with very considerable ferocity—the currrency; and it was one which 
was ridden by all the men of Birmingham: but Mr. Attwood had descended from 
it, or the people had made him descend from it, and he must now ride another 
one. Even our excellent chairman must also come down from his hobby—the 
Poor-law ; and he had indeed done so. Nay, a greater victory had been 
achieved ; the People themselves had come down from their hobby—the Cora- 
law ; they had come down from this, and were now determined to devote them- 
selves to one great object—the object of the present meeting. He knew well 
the attempts made to draw the People away from their objects by W hig- Anti. 
Corn-law agitation ; and he had practical knowledge of it when he was last ia 
Scotland ; for there, in the town of Hamilton, it had been urged up »o him an 
those who were with him, in order to promote the great objects of the People, 
that they must, iu addressing the meeting which they attendec, s veak against 
the Corn-law if they wished to gain the ear of the people. Bi t le: the preseat 





that resolution was, that no steps should be taken agaist any 
laws in detail, until the people obtained that suffrage which would give them 
the power to amend the laws. In their unity of design, then—in their simpli 
city of purpose—relying upon these, they kad greater hopes of success than evel 
they had before.” 
Mr. Collins— , 
“‘ The strongest argument as to the bad policy of the present Governmen 
was the fact that it kept the country in such a state of agitation, as compel 
tens of thousands and besten of thousands to assemble as they had to — 
their indignation, and their feelings that the present Government should 
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. A fair trial had been given them: the le of Bire 
removed oe) — in their favour, and to promote the al Bill— 
“y iven them a fair trial ; and the result had been greater suffering than 
i re before witnessed amongst the people. Thousands of people in 
ae ol were to be found existing upon a very small pittance indeed. He 
— mothers with infants at their breasts who had been for forty-eight 
without food. He had visited fifty families in a day in Birmingham who 
oe bed nor bedding, and whose heads in many instances wanted the 
paee rocuring food for their families ard themselves. This it was which 
fo pa meey the people of Birmingham again to come forward in favour of an 
0 of the suffcage, in order to enable the people themselves to redress 
the wrongs which they were suffering.” 
ittle— 

x Cheer one name mentioned that day, a name which had become 
degraded among his countrymen: he alluded to Daniel O'Connell: but al- 
bs h he was surprised at the conduct of Mr. O'Connell, he was happy to say 
oot be was taking the best possible course to serve them, for he was removing 

serpent from their path. He had made himself known in his sentiments; 
d he was doing all that he could to sacrifice the labouring class, as he had 
vrificed the forty-shilling freeholdere. He had beeides furnished one more 
weefal lesson: he had shown them that if they meant to do themselves a ser- 
yiee, they must rely on themselves.” 

The weather, which had been very bleak and uncomfortable all the 
morning, become s0 bad towards evening, that a considerable portion 
of the multitude marched off the ground before the proceedings were 
vite completed, the rain falling in torrents. ‘There was not, how- 
qver, the slightest disorder or accident. The people moved off as 
quietly “ as if they had been going home from church.” 


Another Universal Suffrage meeting was held on Tuesday at Liver- 

]. According to the accounts in the Whig newspapers, only from 
1,000 to 1,500 were present ; and the only Liverpool gentleman of any 
mark who attended was Mr. Lawrence Heyworth. The principal 

aker was Mr. ‘Feargus O'Connor; who harangued the assembly 
after this fashion— 

«He had seen half a million of men on Kersall Moor taking into their pos- 
session the government of the country. The Whigs had no longer any power, 
except a trifling executive power, which was beyond their control. They had 
violated all decency, they had destroyed all confidence, they had degraded the 

le below their level. And vet these men talked of physical force! They 
wanted Universal Suffrage. They did not seek to take the landlord’s land ; 
they did not object to his title, but to his interference with that which belonged 
to the people—to his receiving four- fifths of that which did not belong to him. 
They were agitators, it was true, but they were not hired agitators. He never 
travelled a mile at the expense of Whig, Tory, or Radical. The Whigs, how- 
ever, as a great commercial house, had hired a bagman, and sent him to Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Prussia, Austria, and France—one Dr. Syntax Bowring by 
nme. This bagman went about spouting upon the subjcct of the Corn-laws; 
aod he had told them in Manchester that the price of corn was always low and 
labour high, under the operation of free-trade; and he had given Switzerland as 
an example—never telling them of the difference of taxation borne by the 
Englishman compared with the Swiss—that there was a free road for 
one and a toll-roud for the other. But till they had Universal Suffrage, it 
would be in vain to repeal the Corn-laws ; for till then they would not be able to 
put the savings in their own pockets. The a had been obliged to resort to 
machinations of every description, and had lately had recourse to a new manufac 
ture of Exchequer Bills—a new appropriation of the People’s property, in order 
tokeep up their corrupt system. Let them look at what the Whigs had done, and 
at what they were likelyto do. Did the people make the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill? The Whigs looked upon the House of Lords as a wholesome barrier—as 
abody calculated to do their dirty work. They often, therefore, put on a de- 
ceitful appearance of liberality, with the hope that their measures would be 
— in the Upper House. He complained of the enormous injury done to 
the People, that farms and pleasure-grounds might be afforded for the great. 
In three months they had been robbed of 6,200,000 acres of common land.” 

What did he insist upon ?— 

“ The right of the head of every family to farm so much land, for which he 
should pay a proper rent. Then they could put their hands in their pockets, 
and they would not work any more unless upon a condition of receiving half of 
what they could earn. Then, with reference to the means they were to employ, 
what did Slashing Harry tell them? he meaut Lord Brougham ; and he had 
christened him Slashing Harry, from a famous horse of that name, who would 
tun like the wind, but could never be depended upon: he would run to the 
side of the course, throw his rider, bolt, kick, or do any thing. Well, what did 
Slashing Harry say about physical force? Why, he said, speaking of the Three 
Glorious Days, he hoped to see the day when all kings’ heads would be rolling 
about the streets as footballs for children; and that an attempt on the part of 
the Duke of Wellington to force a Bourbon on the people of France would have 
justified a revolt. What did Mr. O’Connell say? He said, rather than see 
the injustice which was done to his country, he would see her streets running 
with the blood of her children ; and that, old as he was, his arm was not too 
feeble to draw a sword, should it be required. That sounded very like a threat 
of physical force. Again, at White Conduit House, what had he said? Do 
not talk to him of petitions ; let him see petitions from 500,000 fighting men ; 
and he hinted about the Kildare boys coming dowa to teach the people how to 
vote. Stanley had said that he would resist repeal to the death. Attwood had 
said that the men of Birmingham would be led on to the death. And John 
Fielden had told them not to look upon the new Poor-law Bill as law, and to 
oppose it by physical force if necessary. (Zoud and long-continued cheering.) 

le had never said half so much ; and he was obliged to go about keeping these 
wild men in order, and to tell the people not to miud what they said.” 

Mr. Ackland, from Stockport, wished to lecture the assembly on 
the necessity of abstaining from spirituous liquors. But although Mr. 
Heyworth endeavoured to procure a hearing for bim, he was partly 
langhed and partly hooted down. The meeting agreed to the resolu- 
Hons in favour of “* the People’s Charter.” 


A more important meeting was held at Sheffield, on Tuesday, for 
the same purpose; Mr. Ebenezer Elliott in the chair. The Sheffield 
"is says that 20,000 persons were present. The proceedings com- 
es with singing the following hymn, (composed, we presume, by 
Mr, Elliott,) to the tune of the Old Hundredth Psaim. 

‘* God of the Poor! shall labour eat ? 
Or drones alone find labour sweet ? 
Lo, they who call thy earth their own, 
Take all we have—and give a stone! 
Yet bring not Thou on them the doom 
That scourged the proud of wretched Rome, 
Who stole, for few, the lands of all, 
To make all life a funeral. 





Lord! not for vengeance rave the wror gd, 
The hopes deferr’d, the woes prolong’d ; 
Our cause is just, our Judge divine; 
But judgment, God of all, is thine! 
Yet not in vain thy children call 

On Thee, if Thou art Lord of all; 

And by thy work, and by thy word, 
Hark! millions cry for justice, Lord ! 
For leave to toil, and not in vain— 

For honest labour’s needful gain ; 

A little rest, a little corn, 

For weary man, to trouble born! 

For labour, food ; for all, their own; 
Our right to trade from zone to zone, 
To make all laws for us and ours, 

And curb the will of evil powers.” 


The Chairman then addressed the multitude— 

‘‘ Fellow townsmen and neighbours! Where are the respectable of Sheffield ? 
If they love the people, why are they not here? If they can send missions to 
the Hindoos, po ym ng for Black slaves, who are better treated than you are, 
and with their telescopic eyes see the suffering Caffre in Africa, surely they 
might perceive your miseries at their very p Sse Where is Bailey, your 
Bentham? where is Luke, your Gospel? and where is that great patriot, who 
refused to call a meeting against the Irish Coercion Bill? They are all absent ! 
Never mind. You are preseat. And though your old friends have deserted 
you, good men have come from a distance to help you. Here is Edmonds, 
grown grey in fighting the battles of the working men. And here is Salt, 
whose patriotism is Christian kindness. And here is se Wood, whose 
pseang sees religion in human happiness. But what am I to say now ? 

have no newspapers to quote. Oh, that mine enemy would write another 
book! for it won’t do now, and shan’t do, to sing the oid song of the 
Corn-lawe, which you have laughed at for more than twenty years. 
‘Oh!” you said, ‘it is only the mad poet!’ I would rather bé mad, than 
see you lose your trade; ponte rather die in a workhouse than see you 
without wages ; for there would be sorrow in heaven, if your wives by thou- 
sands were clamming in the streets, and your children by tens of thousands 
clamming with them. But after having been mocked for years on the subject 
of the Coin-laws, and told by Corn law Russell that the robbery shall be 
eternal, it ix tov bad, and too late to throw the Corn-laws as dust in our eyes. 
Then, let me -ay, that the strongest argument in favour of Universal Suffrage, 
is furnished by the facts, that the authors of those laws exercise the whole 

ower of the British Government, and the King or Queen for the time being 
Is only their signing-clerk. It is doubtful whether they ever originated one 
useful idea; it is certain that they never added a penny to the public stock, but 
that, on the contrary, they had been enriched by the progress of commerce, 
without contributing in any way to that progress ; it is on eternal record, that 
they have devoured or destroyed during the last fifty years, in wars on liberty, 
and by their tood-monopoly, more than five thousand millions sterling—say 
twice as much ae all the estates are worth; and no man in his senses doubts 
that they are of all men the very mex whom the community could best spare,— 
for if they were all missing to-morrow, they would only be missed asa 
nuisance is, when removed. Yet they talk as if they were the land that God 
made—as if they were God himself, and not the men who have converted the 
land into a curse for all. God showers blessings on you, which they convert 
into plagues ; and you doff your hats to them, forgetting yourselves—and that 
is saying you forget God, who wastes nothing, and will not furnish you with 
opportunities if you throw them away. What hope, then, have you, but in 
yourselves ? Will your enemies help you? From the time of the first mur- 
derer they have been what they are. They poisoned Socrates—they crucified 
Jesus—and would they help you? No, no, you must help yourselves.” 

Several other speeches were delivered, but it is not necessary to 
make extract from them ; it is suflicient to say that there was no vio~ 
lence or outrages upon common sense, such as Stephens and a few 
others commit, but much resolution displayed, and some excellent 
advice given, as to peaceful behaviour, cleanliness, temperance, and 
perseverance. The usual resolutions declaratory of the right of the 
‘‘universal people” to the elective franchise were agreed to. 


A very numerous meeting of the inhabitants of Trowbridge, Holt, 
Bradford, and other villages and towns, took place on the 22d instant, 
upon Trowle Common, a convenient spot of ground situate midway 
between Trowbridge and Bradford. The people of ‘Trowbridge and 
Bradford assembled in their respective towns about two o’clock, in 
large numbers, which were considerably increased by a vast influx of 
persons from the surrounding villages. Mr. Vincent, in the company 
of Messrs. Hill, Roberts, and Philipps (of Bath), arrived at Trow- 
bridge about two o’clock. The procession then formed, graced with 
flags and banners, bearing appropriate inscriptions. Before starting, 
and in the presence of the multitude, a young lady presented Mr. Vin- 
cent with a handsome green silk scarf, on behalf of the single ladies of 
Trowbridge ; and a similar present was made to Mr. Carrier, of Trow- 
bridge, by the married ladies. The procession then moved on, headed 
by Mr. Vincent and Mr. Carrier. On coming within sight of Trowle 
Common, the Bradford and other people appeared on the hill with an 
immense procession, headed by “ citizen Sheelan,” the representative 
of the Bath people. ‘The two bodies greeted each other with enthu- 
siastic cheering. There could not have been fewer than thirty thousand 
persons present. Mr. Roberts, of Bath, was called to the chair; and 
resolutions similar to those adopted at other demonstrations of the kind 
were unanimously agreed to, after speeches by Messrs. Vincent, Car- 
rier, Rose, Philipps, and others. The processions then re-formed, 
and proceeded each to its respective town. On reaching Trowbridge, 
before the people dispersed, Mr. Vincent again addressed them at some 
length from the balcony in Timbrell Street; and after a short address 
from Mr. Philipps, three cheers were given for ‘his most gracious 
Majesty the Sovereign People,” and the meeting partially separated. 
The remainder continued assembled until Mr. Vincent and his friends 
left the town, which was about nine o'clock, and loudly cheered them 
on their departure.— Courier. 

The Town-hall of Brighton was completely filled on Saturday, by 
a meeting, at which, after a long speech from Mr. Feargus O’ Connor, 
“the People’s Charter” was adopted. Captain Pechell was present, 
and addressed the assembly in a rather adroit speech; the burden of 
which was, that he was always desirous of ascertaining the opinion of 
his constituents; and though not entirely agreeing with those of the 
persons before him, he should always be ready to pay respect to any 
colleague they might choose to give him. Mr. O’Connor compli. 


| mented Captain Pechell on the excellent spirit he had manifested. 
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=~ Acorrespondent of the Sun corrects the account given in the 
Morning Chronicle of the difference between Colonel Napier and 
Vincent, the Metropolitan missionary at the Bath meeting ; and we are 
glad to see that Vincent did not behave in the offensive manner im- 
puted tohim. He did indeed style the Duke of Wellington (in com- 
mon with some other public men) a“ knave;” and Colonel Napier 
exclaimed against the application of such aterm to the Duke; and 
was going to the table to argue the point, when Mr. Vincent stooping 
down, said in a very gentle and conciliatory manner—‘ Be tranquil, I 
will explain the expression ;” which be did by saying, that he did not 
assail the Duke of Wellington’s private character, but regarded all men 
who denied him his rights in the community as political knaves. He 
never coupled Colonel Napier’s name with the others in this category ; 
and as for the Colonel, he left the meeting in perfect good humour, 
was escorted by a considerable body of the people to his residence 
three miles off, and entered the house with three cheers from them. 





§ The Yorkshire West Riding revision, thus far, gives the Tories a 
gain over the Reformers of 200 on the objections, (of which 163 are in 
the Sheffield district,) whilst the new claims on both sides are exactly 
equal. The Tories are at their old trick of putting on the Register 
the sons and relatives of agricultural tenants, as partners with their 
fathers, &c. This is playing with edged tools. Every tenant who 
allows his landlord thus to make a tool of him, puts himself at the mercy 
of the fictitious partner whom he thus receives, and makes himself liable 
with his whole property for the effects of the misconduct, imprudence, 
or fraud of others.—Leeds Mercury. 

In the borough of Leeds, where there have never at any election 
been found at the poll more than about 4,000 voters, there are at the 
registration of the present year, no fewer than 3,400 objections! It is 
true that the number of objections made by each party is nearly equal; 
and no doubt both parties justify their conduct on the ground of self- 
defence ; but if the bill of the last session had passed, by which it was 
provided that the grounds of objection should be stated in the notice, 
and that the persons making objections without any reasonable and 
probable cause, should be obliged, on the order of the Revising Bar- 
rister, to pay costs to the party objected against for the trouble and 
loss of time consequent upon attending to support his vote, it is highly 
probable that, instead of three or four thousand objections, the number 
would not have amounted to half that number.—Zecds Mercury. 

The Reform party of the borough of Aylesbury and hundreds is in 
as sluggish, indolent, and spiritless a state as its worst enemies could 
wish ; and we trust that the feeling of shame which this plain avowal 
may cause, will have some effect towards the arousing our partisans 
from the state we have been describing, and which unfortunately every 
Reformer knows to be a true one.—Aylesbury News. 

{ {It has been stated that the election to supply the vacancy in the Par- 
liamentary representation of the borough of High Wycombe, occa- 
sioned by the succession of the Honourable Mr. Smith to the barony 
of Carrington, cannot take place until after the next meeting of Par- 
liament. This is an error. The writ for a new election will be issued 
forthwith, as in other cases of vacancy occasioned by death, on the 
necessary facts being regularly and officially notified to the Speaker. 
The election will probably take place in about a fortnight from the 
present time. Mr. George Smith, who is already in the field as the 
Whig candidate, may probably, we understand, be opposed by Mr. 
Hardy, the late Member for Bradford. —Morning Post. [| Let Liberals 
of all shades unite to exclude that Pharisaical trimmer Mr. Headmoney 
Hardy. ] 

{ Mr. Macaulay, who has returned from India in perfect health, pro- 
poses, we hear, to spend the winter in Italy, and will not return to 
England till the spring of next year. The honourable gentleman's 
pursuits, since his return from the East, have been almost entirely 
literary ; and he seems not to have mixed in politics —Leeds Mercury. 
[ Mr. Macaulay has no intention of embarking his fame and fortune in 
the crazy Whig vessel. ] 

= The Honourable Newton Fellowes, the next brother and heir to the 
Earldom of Portsmouth, who was rejected by an English constituency 
at the last election, will come into Parliament at the beginning of the 
ensuing session, under the auspices of Mr. O'Connell, for one of the 
Irish boroughs.—Sunderland Herald. [We noticed last week Mr. 
Fellowes’s subdued and Whiggish tone at the South Molton dinner. 
Does the fact just mentioned account for his conversion from Libe- 
ralism to Whiggery ?] 





Dr. Bowring addressed the Operative Association at Blackburn on 
the 20th instant, on things in general and the Corn-laws in particular. 
The Doctor is inclined to give the present Ministers a longer lease of 
office than they are likely, we suspect, to obtain from Parliament and 
the country. He talks of “some of their impurities” being removed 
before “the expiration of two or three years,” and feels certain that the 
people will ‘take into account the difficulties and prejudices at Court.” 
What could the worthy Doctor be dreaming about? We are living 
under Victoria the Liberal, not William but Tory. 

At a public meeting of the inhabitants of Edgbaston, near Bir- 

mingham, on Monday,—Mr. William Scholefield, High Bailiff, in the 
chair,—resolutions were passed condemnatory of Church-rates. 
#% The poorer inhabitants of Maidstone have for some time complained 
that they were cheated by the bakers. On Wednesday last, thirty- 
seven bakers pleaded guilty to selling bread of short weight ; and were 
fined each 2s. and 8s. costs. Another, who refused to plead guilty, 
was fined 10s. and costs. 

There is no change in the yarn-market ; which exhibits all the lan- 
guor and depression that have marked it for some weeks past; and the 
demand for goods is not quite so active as it bas recently been; but 
there is no alteration in prices. —Manchester Guardian. 

It is reported that the Stewards are 1,500/. out of pocket by the late 
Gloucester Festival ; the expenditure being 5,000/., and the receipts 
little more than 3,500/.— Hereford Journal. 

Two skilful engineers, by order of the Government, are at present 
making a survey and taking a plan of the river Tees, for the purpose of 
erecting a battery for the protection of the shipping entering that port, 





in case of war Letween this country and any foreign power... 7” 
telligencer. -s Leeds by. 
The Hull Magistrates held three lads to bail on Monday, for sith: 
in the Methodist chapel and smoking cigars during the service ores 

previous evening. In order the better to enjoy themselves, the fae 
youths had not forgotten a bottle of grog and a glass, ful 

The sentences of Ann Byron and Dinah Jones, who were condem 
to death for child-murder at the late Chester Assizes, have been ri 
muted to five years’ imprisonment, with hard labour, at the Milbank 
Penitentiary, three months in each year in solitary confinement : 
then to be transported for the remainder of their lives, on 

Thomas Halliwell, an engine-tender, was killed on the 19th instan 
by the bursting of the boiler of a steam-engine, at the works of Me 
W. G. Taylor, Halliwell, Lancashire. The engine-house was blown 
to pieces. A Coroner's Jury found a verdict of “ Accidental death» 
and attributed the explosion to “ over-firing, in consequence of the 
steam being low.” 





THE HARVEST. 


[ The following notices apply for the most part to last week, not to 
that which is closing upon us. | 

Durham. —“ We see no reason, either from our own observation, or 
from the representations of others, to alter the opinion we have 
already more than once expressed, that, even under the most favourable 
circumstance that can now be reasonably expected to arise, there mus 
be a considerable deficiency in the produce of this county, as com. 
pared with the average of the few preceding years. —DurhamChronich, 

Yorkshire. — The splendid weather of the last fortnight has sayeq 
the harvest in the North of England and Scotland. Frosty nights ang 
drying winds have done even more than the sunshine to ripen the com; 
and we believe we may now say, that throughout Yorkshire, even ip 
the more elevated parts, with very few exceptions, every species of 
corn is fully ripe, and the farmers are busily engaged in cutting and 
clearing it away. A great quantity of corn has been led during the 
present week, but still by far the largest proportion is in the fields, 
most of it, however, cut and in shocks, and beautifying the face of the 
country. Another week, with proper exertion on the part of the 
husbandman, will house the precious fruits of the earth, or at leasta 
very large proportion of them. The crops of oats and barley are, we 
believe, rather over than under an average, and they will be reaped in 
good condition. The wheat, though in many places abundant, and 
perhaps in most uninjured, has yet suffered enough to reduce the crop 
below an average f this, fiom all the accounts, we cannot have 
any doubt.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

Lancashire.— From Liverpool, a letter in the Globe says—* Of late 
the weather has been showery and wintry, and in this district a large 
proportion of the grain crop is still in the field.” 

Norfolk.—A letter from Lynn, of Tuesday's date, says—* Very little 
wheat here to-day, and 2s. to 3s. per quarter dearer generally, in some 
cases 4s. 66s. to 67s. fine red wheat, to 68s. best ; and fine white, 69s, 
to 70s, Iam inclining to the opinion we shall be short a third! Com. 
plaints of the yield are general.” 

South of England.—“ For a long period there has not been so un. 
equal a harvest as the present. In many places the wheat crop has 
been particularly abundant, and well saved; and with respect to the 
whole of the home counties, Kent, Essex, Surry, Sussex, Middlesex, 
Herts, Bucks, the crop is about a fair average of corn, while green 
crops are rather better than usual. Upon late and poor lands, the 
corn crops, generally, are below the average yield from such lands, 
Over the great breadth of the country—that is, on lands neither pe- 
culiarly good nor particularly bad—the crop as to quantity is very nearly 
an average; but it has experienced rough treatment from the weather, 
and will not turn out as well in the sack as it generally does. _ But that 
which is most singular in this year’s agricultural experience is, that in 
some places, or even districts, the wheat crop is indifferent while that 
of barley is excellent ; and in other districts precisely the reverse has 
taken place, the barley crop being poor and the wheat abundant and 
of good quality. In oats we do not learn that so much variation has 
taken place. Where they have ripened, the crop is about as good as 
usual; but there are many cold situations, especially in the North, 
where the oats this year are not likely to ripen at all. “In such places, 
however, the crop is never abundant, or of more than local con- 
sequence.”— Morning Post. : 

London Market.—‘ The price of wheat has again advanced in Mark 
Lane, and there is a brisk demand for the article in bond. The capi- 
tulists appear willing to take almost any quantity which may be brought 
to market; not for immediate sale, but to be reserved for a few months, 
on the calculation that the stocks will be exhausted early in the spring, 
and that the prices of all descriptions of grain will then become un- 
usually high. Some parties estimate the deficiency of the present 
harvest at 25 per cent. below an average crop; but this is probably an 
exaggeration, though allowing, as others do, that the deficiency 38 - 
per cent., or about 1,500,000 quarters of wheat, there will still be - 
greatest difficulty in carrying the population through to the time of the 
harvest of the following year.”—Morniny Chronicle. 

Treland.—“ The weather continues favourable. We may now, we 
think, congratulate our readers that, with the exception of wheat, whieh 
we apprehend will prove rather deficient in Ireland, we shall have 
nearly an average crop.”—Dublin Post. 

“ There is very little corn now outstanding in Ireland ; and the con- 
tinuance of fine weather for a few days longer will be sufficient ayn 
plete the harvest. I have been particular in obtaining correct 10 “ 
mation as to the result. The rain and wind during the last mont 
damaged the wheat in most districts ; but it was only during the = 
tion of thrashing that the extent of injury was discovered, in the short qr 
duce and the soft state of the grain. Generally speaking, wheat i 
nearly one-fourth short of an average, whilst in some places ee 
amount to a full average. Barley and oats are an abundant r 
Potatoes promise to be exceedingly productive generally, but — 
cular districts they are a total failure.”— Times Dublin Correspond™ ., 
France.—“ We learn from all quarters, that the harvest 1n France ! 
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ive than was expected, and that, for want of old corn, none 

prod eet present brought into consumption. The fact is, to what- 
— + we turn observation, not only in France, but in the other 
ever poin we are struck with the general scarcity and 


suites of eee of price of this article,—Elcho des Halles. 
Some disturbances have occurred in one or two of the French de- 


ments on account of the still high price of bread. — Times. 
porta on rhe following is part of a letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
1, « first-rate house” in Dantzic, dated the 17th instant, and re- 


geived on the 25th. . ; 
«Since our last reports, nothing has been done here in wheat, except a 
J of ordinary stuff, hardly better than screenings (30 lasts), has changed 
js at DOs. The weather remains remarkably fine. From the reports we 
received from Poland, it appears harvesters have not been lazy in carrying 

5. aoe during the favourable weather. Their work appears to be finished 
ae districts of Raa in Sandomir, and in Lublin, and upon the left bank 
the Bug river. The wheat has been completely dried by the sunny weather, 
dis housed in excellent condition. It is estimated iv yield less than one- 
fontth of an average crop in Cracow and Sandomir, and half of an average crop 
:, Lublin and Volbynia. The fine weather has, however, not had everywhere 
the effect to repair old injury. The crop of rye is satisfactory in quantity, but 
deficient in quality, it being uncommonly light. On the right banks of the 
Bug river (Russian side) both rye and wheat is reported to be short in quan- 
ee Some ships which came in chartered remain without employment. No 
in freight can be got forthem. They have been obliged to cut ports into 
one new vessels in order to make a poor freight by taking in timber at 23s. 


per load.” 





TRELAND. 

A meeting was held on Sunday at Kingstown, near Dublin, to form 
q Precursor Society. Mr. T. O'Meara, who is connected with Mr. 
O’Connell’s family through the Fitzsimons, presided on the occasion. 
Mr. O'Meara declared, that Ireland had nothing better to expect from 
Whigs than Tories ; and he suggested, that in case Ireland should not 
obtain “justice” in the next session of Parliament, the Queen should 
direct the Duke of Sussea: to form an Administration, excluding “every 
man of the former Tory Ministry, and every man of the present Whig 
Ministry excepting the honest nobleman Lord Normanby.” This 
brilliant proposition was received with loud cheers ; and the Pilot gives 
especial prominence in its columns to the “powerful declaration,” 
whose “effect” it will not weaken by comment. Some shilling-sub- 
scriptions from Precursors in Roscrea are promised ; and the sum of 
one pound sterling has been remitted from Irishmen in Huddersfield in 
aid of the good cause. Fortified by these indubitable proofs of the 
zeal with which the ‘‘new agitation ” is taken up by the country, the 
Pilot crows over the ‘‘ massive mendacity of Mr. Crawford, and the 
tiny carpings of the Northern Whig.” 

Lord John Russell arrived in Dublin last Saturday. Lord Lans- 
downe is also there. The alleged object of Lord John’s visit is to set 
thenew Poor-law in motion; but it is possible that the state of parties 
and of public feeling may be the more interesting subjects of inquiry. 
The Home Secretary may like to hear what people now say of O’Con- 
nell in his own country. 

Lord John Russell, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord Morpeth, 
attended a review on Tuesday, in the Phenix Park: they were in the 
Marchioness of Normanby’s carriage, and made themselves very con- 
spicuous, but (according to the Post’s correspondent) were not greeted 
with a single cheer. 

The Irish have become of /ate inveterate place-hunters. Upwards 
of seven thousand applications have been made for situations under the 
Poor-law Act. For the office of Assistant Commissioner there were 
eight hundred candidates. You may therefore imagine the disappoint- 
ment and indignation of the latter, at the appointment of five English- 
men. Several of the unfortunates, who are resident in Dublin, have 
been going about the city like roaring lions. I verily believe, if 
Nicholls crossed their path, they would sacrifice him on the spot, and 
devour him body and bones.—Dublin Correspondent of the Advertiser. 

The city—the sacked-looking city can be seen—its squalid inhabi- 
tants may be seen—the streets studded with miserable wretches may be 
seen--its once wealthy manufacturers may be seen—in the Mendicity ! 
—Pilot. [Dublin in 1838, after eight years of Whig rule, and three of 
the Normanby and Morpeth Administration. ] 

Anti-tithe meetings have been held in Galway, Kilkenny, and in a 
remote part of Ulster. 





" SCOTLAND. 

_ The Mid Lothian Tories are much chagrined by an unexpected de- 
cision in the Registration Appeal Court, on Monday last, by which, 
they say, that nearly two hundred fictitious Whig yotes will be placed 
on the register. ‘I'he case on which the appeal was made was Mr. 
Gallaway’s; whose vote was rejected by Sheriff Urquhart, on the 
ground that he had no bond fide and beneficial interest in the property 
on which he claimed the suffrage. 

; According to the Fifeshire Journal, the Conservatives have gained, 
in the registrations now closed, 49 in the county of Fife, 31 in the St. 
Andrew's district of burghs, and 4] in the Kirkaldy district. 

Sir John Dunlop denies that he has any intention of retiring from 
the representation of Ayrshire, and says that he is now in better health 
than any time during the last two years. 

Lord Francis Egerton was installed Lord Rector of the University 
of Aberdeen, on Monday. The ancient hall of the University, it is 
said, was never co numerously and ‘respectably filled. An address was 
delivered to Lord Francis by Dr. Taylor, the Librarian, in behalf of 

gtaduates and scholars assembled in the public school. The reply 

of the Lord Rector was rather poetical and hazy, like his Parliamen- 
tary speeches. He referred, of course, to Sir James Mackintosh, the 
ids, Gregories, and other honoured names connected with the Uni- 
Versity; but especially to the benefit religion received from the nume- 
Tous ministers whom she annually sent forth to preach the gospei in 
‘he Northern parts of the country, where Lord Francis had himself 
Witnessed their praiseworthy ‘exertions. Some allusions to his own 
Ancestors, and their regard for civil and religious liberty, the cave of 
taffa, and the wonders of nature, made up the remainder of the 
Lord Rector’s harangue. He afterwards received the freedom 





of the city, and partook of a “sumptuous refection” at Professor 
Tulloch’s ; and then proceeded on his journey southward. 


PMiscellancous, 

Lord and Lady Holland have arrived in Paris. 

It is said that Government has taken up the large steamer Sirius, 
which lately made a trip to New York, for the purpose of conveyin 
the Marquis of Clanricarde to St. Petersburg; the Firebrand an 
Lightning steam-yachts not being large enough. ‘The Actzon, twenty- 
eight, Captain Russell, is ordered to accompany the Sirius. Hampshire 
Telegraph. 

Lord Derby, we are told, still remains in a feeble state. His Lord- 
ship has not recovered the use of his left side and arm, and is obliged 
to be lifted in and out of bed. The whole of the family of the noble 
earl are still assembled at Knowsley.—Morning Herald. 

The second son of Lord Leicester, fourteen years of age, shot 
brace of partridges one day last week.— Chronicle. | Precocious youth! 
The child is father to the man! How many partridges will he kill 
when he “ wears hair upon his chin?” This fine young fellow will make 
laws, perhaps, for our descendants. ] 

The visiters of Buckingham Palace, who have an opportunity of 
seeing the Queen’s bed, and who are accustomed to conclude that royalty 
and rank must repose on feather beds and downy pillows, will be 
astonished to have pointed out to them a small camp-bed, with a hard 
mattress and one small pillow, as the couch of royalty. Yet such is 
the fact. If ladies generally would follow her example, they would 
feel the benefit of it in the improvement of their persons and figure, 
and the uniform flow of health and spirits it would secure.— Globe. 
{This is a mistake: it must be the Duke of Wellington’s mattress 
which the Globe was thinking of: we are credibly informed that the 
Queen sleeps upon swansdown covered with silk and ermine, and curls 
her lovely locks with bank-notes of 1,000/. each. ] 








The Duke of Sussex has been able to enjoy the sports of the field ; 
as last Saturday he was down shooting rabbits in the beautiful park of 
Colonel Wildman, at Newstead Abbey, in company with Lord John 
Churchill, Sir Hussey Vivian, and other visiters; where his Royal 
Highness shot from eleven to twelve couple of rabbits, and appeared as 
eager about the diversion as any of the party.—Morning Chronicle. 

In the following rather querulous letter, the Duke of Sussex has 
announced his intention of retiring from the Presidency of the Royal 
Society. 

“ Gentlemen—As it has ever been my rule totake no step connected with the interests 
of the Royal Society, without either consulting the members who form the Council, 
did I want their advice, or without informing them of any determination to which I 
may have thought it right to come iu connexion with their concerns, it now becomes 
my painful duty to make to you the following communication, previous to my de- 
parture for the country. 

“« Cireumstances over which I have no control, and which I did hope to have seen re- 
medied, (when once fairly represented, and properly explained to those whose duty it was to 
have noticed and to have considered them.) torce me to absent myself for awhile from 
London, This naturally must prevent my regular attendance and appearance amongst 
you and them, as often as I ought to do, and as you and they have a right to expect 
from the President of the Royal Society. With this impression, T feel myself under 
the heart-rending and distressing necessity of returning into their hands that trust 
which they have confided to my care for so many years, and of tendering to them the 
resignation of an office which, under any other circumstance or consideration, would 
be the summit of my ambition and my most anxious wish to hold. But, for the pre. 
sent, gentlemen, I cannot till it either with credit to myself (being unable to do the 
honours of the situation in a manner suited to my rank and the station I occupy in 
the country) or with advantage to the character and dignity of the establishment 
itself. I trust, gentlemen, that [ have performed the duties imposed upon me faith- 
fully. Zeal, I venture to affirm, has not been wanting on my part; my sole desire 
and anxiety having constantly been to forward to the utmost of my power the best 
interests of the society, and to uphold the recognized and established merits of its in- 
dividual members, How far I have hitherto succeeded remains for you as well as them 
to consider and to say. In my present situation, one of the severest pangs which I 
feel is my separation from you, although, please God, it is only fora time; but my 
heart and mind will always be with you at your meeting ; and, when no longer your 
President, I shall ever be proud to consider myself one of your most attached fellows, 
and on my return to reside at Kensington I shali be most happy to appear again 
amongst you, in my private capacity of a member. 

“T cannot take my leave of you, gentlemen, without expressing to the several mem- 
bers forming the present Council, my best thanks for the courtesy which they, as well 
as their predecessors, have shown to me on all occasions during my Presidency for the 
last eight years; a recollection I shall ever cherish as most consoling in my solitude, 
I hope that, although retiring into privacy for a time, 1 may still be allowed to “| 
up with you and them the same friendly intercourse which has so much contribu 
towards my happiness, instruction, and improvement, ; : y 

“If I may be permitted, on retiring from office, to give you a piece of parting advice, 
it would be to express to you a wish, and to impress upon you as my opinion, in the 
strongest manner possible, nay, even to implore you, to continue to cultivate that same 
goodwill among the Fellows of the Society, and more especially amongst the members 
ofthe Council, which it has ever been my most anxious desire to promote, and which I 
was so fortunate as tu establish from the earliest hour that I had the happiness and 
honour to preside over your councils and labours, I hope and most fervently pray 
that the Royal Society may loug continue to prosper and flourish; but for this pur- 
pose, gentlemen, you must join heart and hand, and cautiously avoid all matters which 
are of a tendency to create angry feelings, or heartburuings, on questions of a reli- 
gious or a political nature. They have nothing to do with science except to create diffi- 
culties and to impede philosophical researches, From these let me conjure you most 
cautiously to abstain. In electing my successor, let this rule guide your choice, as it 
has ever dictated my conduct in all transactions connected with the weltare of the 
Royal Society. Iam sure the advice is friendly, and as sound as it is well meant on 
my part, 

TAnd now it only remains for me to state to you, that on the 30th of November I 
shall, with the deepest regret, forward my resignation to the members of the Royal 
Society, as their President; and that you will therefore consider this letter as my for- 
mal notification of the event to the council, by whom it ought to be communicated to 
the fellows; and I do this with a view of showing my respect to them, as well as 
to serve the best interests of the establishment, by affording you and them a proper 
time to look out for and to consider who may be the individual most fitting and best cal- 
culated to fill a situation of such importance and of so high a distinction in this country. 
Believe me, gentlemen, it is only after a long, painful, and the most mature considera- 
tion, as well as after the most severe struggling with my own private feelings, that I 
find myself forced to this conclusion, and to take the consequent step, which 1 do most 
unwillingly. ; 

“ Once more, then, acccept of my warmest thanks for your past kindness, as well as 
of my best wishes ; and consider me always, gentlemen, with esteem and regard, your 
sincere friend and constant coadjutor in the promotion of science. 

“ Aueustus F., P.R.S.” 

The Duke of Sussex, it appears, expected an increase to his income 
on the accession of the Queen, and has been disappointed. It is urged 
by the Downing Street journalists, who seem to have got their cue 
to raise a little bit of agitation on the subject, by way of affording 
Ministers an excuse for a message from the Crown next session, that 
tie Duke is not so well provided for as his brothers of Cumberland 


and Cambridge. How this may be, wecannot tell. He has no legiti- 
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mate heir, and hence did not partake in the augmentation of income 
granted to the two others when they married and had children. He 
has, however, the Rangership of St. James’s and Hyde Parks; and 
his children by Lady Augusta Murray are provided for at the public 
expense. He has also apartments in a royal palace, for which we pre- 
sume he pays no rent. His income in various ways is certainly over 
20,0007. a year—surely enough even for a royal bachelor. Something 
has been said about the munificent encouragement of arts and charities 
by his Royal Highness; but we should like to know whether it is eti- 
quette to call upon a Royal Duke to pay all the subscriptions for which 
his name is set down? 





ARRIVAL OF THE BAYADERES. 

We have the satisfaction to announce the safe arrival in London of these 
Hindoo divinities. They landed at London Bridge, from the Magnet Boulogne 
steamer, at half-past four o’clock yesterday, under, if not a royal salute, the 
friendly salutation of Mr. Yates, the author employed in the drama wherein 
they are to appear, and half-a-dozen friends. The poor — were cooped up 
in a small cabin on deck with the dear old lady who has the charge of their 
morals, and three or four of the male sex, who compose the orchestra; but 
they bore the passage extremely well, and were not sea-sick fora moment. The 
only suffering they experienced was that of hunger. It being impossible that 
they could eat of unclean meats, or accept of food not cooked in sacred vessels, 
they declined all nourishment. Arrangements were, however, made imme- 
diately on their arrival to prevent any further inconvenience, and messengers 
‘were despatched for earthen vessels and rice and currie-powder of the proper 
kind. The Customhouse officers relaxed from their usual severity as to passen- 
gers’ luggage, and a large sack was allowed to be conveyed on shore, which was 
filled with culinary utensils, 

The chosen few had a sight of the bright eyes and glowing complexions of 
these daughters of the sun, but they carefully enveloped their faces in white 
veils, wrapped up their heads in dark kerchiefs, and enveloped their dainty per- 
sons in blue ote in their passage from the steamer to land. Similar care 
‘was taken in the carriages, and the blinds were let down so close that no pry- 
ing eye could discover the least part even of the covering in which they were 
enveloped. 

They played at Paris on Wednesday night for their own benefit, and started 
next day for Boulogne. They remained there twelve hours, and were then put 
on board the Magnet steamer, quietly resigning themselves to their fate, and 
ant, unconscious of the extent of their journey, and the strange changes 
of scene they were undergoing. They remained close though willing prisoners 
in the cabin prepared for them on deck, and allowed themselves to be led by 
Mr. Yates and his friends from the steamer to the carriages, without 
giving the slightest mark of alarm or surprise. The presence of the 
awe-inspiring Tillé Ammalle was no doubt to them a due protection. 

It would not be doing justice to these poetical personages to describe them as 
they appeared on board ship. Where is the proud beauty who will select such 
@ time to hold hercourt? Those dark-brown cheeks that looked so dull in the 
shade of the little cabin, will light up like meteors under the fire of the Adelphi 
Jamps. Those dowdy figures enveloped in cumbrous cloaks will float in the air 
like sylphs when displayed in their costume of gauze and silver. Those ankles 
wrapped up in wt socks like a Welch milkmaid’s, will flash like stars at 
the sound of their accustomed music; and those feet that are hid by shoes of 
such immense dimensions, will be models of delicacy and grace when displayed 
without incumbrance of any kind. We must wait to see the Bayaderes at 
night, in their own temple, to judge of the perfection of their shape and the 
beauty of their expression. Then will Ammany Ammualle, of eighteen years, 
be seen in the full lustre of her charms. Then will Ranga Ammalle, of four- 
teen years, look like the Bayadere for whom the god of the French ballet de- 
scended on earth; and then will Soundra Ammalle, of thirteen years, steal 
timidly into notice, and by her young graces secure those hearts who may 
escape the attractions of her sisters. We cannot say what effect the lamps will 
have on Tillé Ammalle, but she has such a perfect blaze of moral propriety 
about her, that we presume she will look well under any light. 

Such are the names and qualities of the Bayaderes. The orchestra which 
accompanies them is of an inferior caste, though of pretty much the same com- 
plexion. First then comes Ramalinga Modely, forty years old, director of the 
dances; then there is Saravanapoullé, of twenty-five years, the Rubini of the 
party ; and, lastly, Devanayagapoullé, the Rossini. Those artists prepare the 
sacred music, to which the priestesses of the temple perform. The music is 
slow and solemn, and the Bayaderes move with it in a manner not to shock the 
eye, as it is said the dancing girls of India do; but in a graceful classic style, 
worthy of their high caste, and belonging to the religion of the country. 

Great preparations have been made at the Adelphi to receive the Bayaderes, 
and a drama founded on some of the religious observances of the country has 
been dressed up for the occasion. They will appear on Monday night in public ; 
but in the mean time they are located in the private house of Mr. Yates, where 
they repose in safety, under the vigilant eye of Tillé Ammalle.—Morning Post, 





The daily papers have filled some additional scores of columns with 
accounts of Milan mummery; which happily came to an end on the 
14th, when there was a “corso notturno” or nocturnal promenade, 
amidst a heavy rain. The original genius whom the Morning Chronicle 
sent across the Alps to forward by express his record of the sights, 
and his brilliant reflections thereon, thus moralizes on one of the un- 
toward consequences of the shocking weather— 

‘¢ The very rich had their carriages, and it is not to be wondered at that on 
such an evening they were abroad ; but then there were the middle classes to be 
provided for, and here the drivers of the hired vehicles had all the happiness of 
enjoying that delectable state in political economy in which ‘ the demand ex- 
ceeds the supply.’ There were thousands who wanted to go in coaches and 
fiacres; and I believe that there are not in all Milan more than about a hun- 
dred hired vehicles like those which are so common in London. Then as the 
evening became still more dark, and the rain still heavier, the fiacre drivers 70se 
in their demands ? so that those who at five o’clock would have been content 
with a Napoleon for an hour’s riding, insisted at half-past six o’clock upon 
having five Napoleons. How a London jarvey would envy them! They were 
perfectly right in making the demand ; for in every instance they obtained the 
price they asked ; and by seven o’clock no such thing as a hired vehicle could 
be procured.- Z observed that in this, which I certainly considered a most 
shameful attempt at extortion, a policeman, who appeared to be stationed as an 
inspector of carriages on a coach-stand, was present, and that he never in the 
slightest way, either by word or act, intimated that the drivers were not doing 
that which, according to the custom of the place, they had a perfect right 
to do.” 

The penny-a-line peroration— 

*¢ The Milanese can at last console themselves with this reflection, than when 
they did determine upon doing honour to the Emperor of Austria as their sove- 
reign, they devised for his entertainment amusements and exhibitions which 
have scarcely had in any instance a single precedent for their extreme magnifi- 
wence, their boundless fancy, and their unimpeachable good taste. Never has a 


+ the daughter of the celebrated Madame de 





sovereign, the most successful, the most gifted, or PRN iis, 
honoured as Ferdinand the First has tg by Sean aE been sp 
have done for him all that subjects the most hap y could do the, They 
affection for a sovereign who Sak heady proved to ob they wenn their 
or. This has been done by the inhabitants of the capital of 18 favoured 
. is or 9 Gee Sve and ip seioicings that I have hitherto had any abana 
o; and with the cessation of these public rejoicings ceases ies 1) 
respondent in Milan.” sities MY ties ag a cop, 


The Dutchess de Broglie died on meg | last, at Paris, She 

e da t tael, whose only suryiy; 
child is M. de Rocca, son-in-law of Count Rambuteau, Prefect “s 
Seine. Besides her daughter, married to M. Bossonville, the D of the 
has left two children, still very young. ; utehess 

“One of our Ministers,” says the Journal de Paris, “has the si 
gular mania of venting his ill-bumour by throwing his hat the 
ground; and as his irritation increases, the unoffending castor the 
kicked all round the room. ‘The affair of Prince Louis Napoleon the 
already cost his Excellency three hats.” ” 

“In spite of the rigour of the September laws,” says the Quotidien 
“ political caricatures are still occasionally produced. A late prodae’ 
tion of this vehicle for satire represents Diogenes with the features o 
a well-known personage, with the lantern in his right hand, and : 
umbrella under his left arm, surrounded by numerous persons attired in 
all the varieties of civil, judicial, and military costume, each tending bis 
hand to Diogenes, as if asking alms. They, however, receive nothing 
but the quaint reply, ‘I am seeking an honest man!’ Many of the 
mendicants are easily recognizable.” 

The celebrated Café de Paris, the resort of most Englishmen fond 
of luxurious fare, was built by the present Marchioness of Hertford 
(once Madame Fagniani) who inhabits the entire upper apartments of 
the hotel. The cuisine portion of the building is let to a restorateur 
at an annual rent of twelve thousand francs. ’ 

The Bon Sens states that M. Cleemann in his late flight from Paris 
forgot to take with him a small casket, in which were enclosed certain 
papers, likely to compromise the reputation of a number of exalted jn. 
dividuals who had been his secret associates (in the Stock and Share 
jobbing.) In the apprehension that the casket might fall into their 
hands, and that he might thus be deprived of the only guarantee which 
he possessed for their not abandoning him, he offered 200 francs tog 
postilion to ride back to Paris ventre @ terre, and to obtain possession 
of the valuable box. The postilion used such extraordinary expedi. 
tion, that in a few hours he had rejoined M. Cleemann, with the 
object of his solicitude; which be had taken from that gentleman's 
residence about ten minutes before the arrival of the Commissary of 
Police with a warrant to search his apartments, 

The number of strangers at Brussels has at no time since the Revo. 
lution been so great as it now is; and yet the crowd increases consi. 
derably on every arrival of trains by the railroads. That of Monday, 
which arrived at eleven o'clock, was drawn by two engines, and broug 
about nine hundred passengers. 

The long-contested point of a bridge over the Danube at Pesth is at 
length settled. The difficulty lay in the establishment of a toll, from 
all kinds of which the nobles pleaded that they were free. The multi. 
tude of exemptions from this cause would have rendered the bridge an 
unprofitable speculation. It has been at length decided that all ranks 
shall pay toll during ninety-seven years, when it shall be free to all, 
The English architect, Clarke, bas undertaken the work, which is to 
be a chain- bridge. 

Government has decided on establishing a line of steam-packets be. 
tween this country and Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the contract will be 
thrown open for public competition. We need not point out the 
advantage to commercial communications ‘which will result.— Globe. 
[ Our readers may remember an extract from the ingenious satire called 
The Clockmaker, which seems to have originated this scheme. } 

The death of Dr. Francia, announced some time since, is contra- 
dicted by a letter from M. de Bompland to M. de Humboldt, written 
from Paraguay at the beginning of July; at which time the Dictator 
was in go! health. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 22:1 inst., at Stanmer, the Countess of Carcassrea, of a son. 

Ou the Qlst inst. at her house at Clifton, near York, Mrs. Cror? Brooxz, of a 
daughter. 

Ua the 2st inst., at Longtown, the Wife ofthe Rev. W. B. Crarg, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 25th inst, at Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Avexanpen Hatt Hatt, 
Esq., eldest son of David Hall, Esq., of Portland Place, to CaRoLine, youngest 
daughter of Thomson Hankey, Exq,, also of Portland Place. . i 

On the 25th inst., at Slaugham, Emitius CLayron, Esq., late of the Scots Fusileer 
Guards, to Eniza Exizaseru, second daughter of William Haslewood, Esq., of Slaug- 
ham Park, Sussex. bi 

On the 25th inst. at Slangham, Caannrs Knrout Murray, Esq. of Twickenham, 
Barrister-at-Law, to Marta, youngest daughter of William Haslewood, Esq. of 
Slaugham Park, Sussex. 5 

On the Sth inst., at Lion, near Catheart, Daxrer. Gun, Esq., Christ Church, Hamp- 
shire, to AGNEs Suitu, daughter of the Rev, Dr. Wardlaw. 

On the 20th inst., a¢ Strouel Lodge, Dumbartonshire, Ropsry Mrrxtam, Esq., late 
of the 9th Lancers, to Curistrana, eldest daughter of the late Archibald Buchanuy, 
Exq., of Auchentorlie aud Hillington. 

On the 13th of August, at Edge Hill, Albemarle County, Virginia, the seat of Tho- 
mas Jefferson Randolph, Esq., Dr. D. Scort Maixienam, A.M., Oxon, Physician ia 
Havannah, second son of Dr. Meikleham, Professor of Natural Philosophy, College, 
Glasgow, to Septimra ANNE RANDOLPH, youngest daughter of the late Governor Tho- 
mas Manu Randolph, of Virginia. 

At St. James’s, Westminster, London, Dr. C. BucHanaw to CATHERINE Euiza, 
daughter of the late James Glassen, Esq,, formerly of the Island of Grenada. 

DEATHS. 

On the 20th inst., at Paris, the Right Hon. Joan Maxwett Lord Farxaam, 
the Representative Peers of Ireland, aud Colonel of the county of Cavan Militia, 
Tist year. : 

: On the 13th inst., at Lennox Love, the Won Watrer Ropxey Stuart, third son of 
the late Robert Walter Lord Blantyre, in his 12th year, 

On the 2ist inst., at Brighton, at the residence of her son-in-law, Yolonel Tonsov, 
C.B., Anne, relict of James Vanderzee, Esq. ao 

On the 17th inst,, at Frieckley Hall, York, the Rev. T. C. R. Reap, in his 76th -_ 

At Woodbridge, near Guildford, James MaNowys, Esq., late M.P. for that boroug!, 
in his 77th year. 

On the 27th of August, at the Manse of Lochel-Cushnie, of typhus fever, 
Wintram Matco.m, iu his 47th year, aud 17th of his Ministry. 

Ou the 5th of August, at Roseau, in the West Ludies, of fever, after au 
only thirty-six hours, Major Joan Lonetey, R.A., Lieutenaut-Governor of t 
of Dominica, 
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7 TO BOOK-BORROWERS. me | 
the First Volume of Major Mircuets’s Three Erpeditions into 
oe denen, will oblige the Editor by immediately returning 


the Telorir being wanted for a temporary purpose. 


POSTSCRIPT. ‘ : 


rrival at Liverpool from the West Indies, papers and letters 
received to the 24th of August. The Negroes in Guiana 
rally behaving well and working cheerfully. In Tobago, St. 
a, St. Kitts, and especially Barbadoes, the state of 
The Barbadian of the 22d of August 








By an 3 
have been 
qvere gene 
Vincent, Granad. } 
affairs was very unsatisfactory. 
says— ; : 1 ' aa ee 
« Jt is far from our wish to give a gloomy picture of discontent, but the re- 
facts of unwillingness to labour, and of unjustifiable distrust of em- 


mn oo whom the Negroes have experienced the utmost liberality and 
; omen must not be concealed from the public.” ; 
A meeting of Magistrates had been held in Tobago, and it was 


feared that martial law must be proclaimed in some districts of that 
island. On one occasion the interference of the military was required 
in Barbadoes to protect some Planters against the Negroes. 





The French papers are still occupied chiefly in discussing the Lours 
BonarakTE affair; but no new facts are mentioned. ; 

It is said that the French Ambassador at St. Petersburg has received 
a gross affront from the Emperor NICHOLAS ; who gave him notice to 
quit the hotel for a long time used by the French Embassy, in order to 
convert it into a depot for the archives of the empire, although Nicno- 
yas bas fifteen unoccupied palaces in his capital. In revenge, it is 
said, (but this can scarcely be true, ) that Count Move has ordered the 
Russian Ambassador at Paris to quit his residence. 

The National has a letter from Bucharest, mentioning the tyranny 
practised by the Russian authorities in Wallachia and Moldavia. One 
‘of these ruffians, the Consul Ruckman, had seized the wife of an 
officer, whom he despatched on some distant service, dragged her toa 
church, and caused the marriage-service to be performed, without even 
the ceremony of a divorce from her lawful husband. He immediately 
departed with her to Constantinople. The church was guarded by 
soldiers, to prevent interruption by the people. 

The Chronicle this morning published a second edition, containing 
some scraps of American news forwarded by its correspondent from 
Philadelphia. ‘The latest date is the 2d instant. Some excitement 
had been occasioned in New York by the clandestine removal of two 
Frenchmen, arrested by ihe New York police-oflicers on a charge of 
piracy, by the captain of a French vessel of war, the Didon, lying in 
the harbour. The French Vice-Consul is implicated in the affair. It 
does not appear how the Frenchmen got possession of the pirates, who 
surely could not have been allowed to go at large. 

Two daughters of a planter in Alabama bad been murdered by his 
slaves. A young lady of the same state bad eloped with a Negro. 
These occurrences had created an “unpleasant sensation ”—tbe elope- 
ment quite as much as the murder, we dare say. 

There is no intelligence from Canada worth notice. 





We are informed that the demand for labour of various kinds was 
never greater, in the Metropolis and the neighbourhood, than at pre- 
sent. A considerable number of men have been brought up from the 
country. In some large establishments the men work by night and on 
Sundays, the press for machinery being such as to require extraordi- 
nary exertions. These circumstances militate against political agita- 
tion in London and the neighbourhood, and partially counteract the 
distress occasioned by the high price of bread. 





THE MINISTERIAL PRESS AND THE SPECTATOR. 

It is rather humiliating to Ministerial papers, publishing six times 
for our once, to be obliged to put off their replies to the Spectator for 
successive days, and weeks even, after the appearance of the articles 
they find it necessary to notice. Surely, if they must send to Dublin 
for their briefs, they might establish a quicker communication between 
the two capitals. Last night, the Courier had some remarks on the 
paper entitled “ Treasury Expenditure in Ireland,” which appeared in 
the Spectator a fortnight ago. After so long a period of deliberation, 
the writer might, we think, have produced something more to the point 
than he has done. Our object was to show, from the evidence ad- 
duced by the Commissioners of Public Works themselves, that the 
Money intrusted to them was injudiciously expended, and so as to 
foster jobs. Oh, says the Courier, the Spectator is confused, and does 
not understand the subject : he is thinking of the old Commission, not 
the present: there is no jobbing now. But it so happens, that the 
chie portion of our remarks was founded on a passage in the Commis- 
sioners’ Report which did not refer to the past, but to proceedings 
under the present Board. We quote a part of that passage— 

“The Board has to contend with low estimates for the expenditure, and 
exaggerated calculations of anticipated revenue for the receipts; essential ob- 

cts for rendering the establishment entirely available are omitted in the caleu- 
ations, perhaps not intentionally, till the Government be thoroughly embarked 
in the undertaking; and it is then sometimes brought forward, and even 
strongly urged, that unless further expenditure be incurred, the preceding out- 
Jay will be useless and make no return.” 
All this has reference to present proceedings; and there is more of 
the same kind to justify our remarks. 
he Courier would have us believe, in one place, that the Treasury 
have nothing to do with the expenditure of the money put into the 
hands of the Board—that it is all regulated by act of Parliament, and 
that the Commissioners have little or no discretion in the matter: but 
elsewhere it distinctly refers to Treasury interference. In other re- 
Spects the article in the Cousier is at variance with the facts disclosed 
in the Report. 


The Morning Chronicle, passing by the grave charge in last Spectator 
against the Parties, whoever they were, connected with the Irish Rail- 
by Commissioners, who surreptitiously altered the original Commission 
th uit their own purposes, has an article this week upon the Topic on 

e Irish Railway scheme in the same number of the paper as that 





which provoked the Courier's remarks—that is to say, upon one more 
than a week old. _ The writer says that attacks on the Railway Com- 
mission ‘ are confined to a few of the paltriest Orange newspapers in 
Ireland, and to one or two journals here, little more exalted in reputation, 
and we believe possessed of very little more influence with the British public.” 
That this striking description of “one or two journals” means the 
Spectator, we gather from the accompanying quotations from our 
columns ; also, that we oppose the project of these persons “ for the two- 
fold reason that it is truly liberal and truly philanthropic ;” and again, we 
are told to do the public some service, “ for once in a life of faction and 
mischief.” From all this it may be inferred, that somebody, writing in 
the Chronicle, is very angry, but not very discriminating. The next time 
we have occasion to exhibit the character of the Morning Chronicle to 
our readers, we shall endeavour to keep our temper better, and to paint 
our respectable contemporary in a way which will make it impossible 
to mistake him for anybody else. As to the matter of the article, it 
matches the manner, of which we have just had specimens. There is 
really nothing that requires a rejoinder; which the reader will easily 
believe, when he is told that the defence is based upon the mutilated 
passage in the second Commission, describing the duties of the Board. 





FIGHTING SHY. 

The folowing (printed amongst the leaders) is all that our whilom 
loquacious neighbour, the Evaminer, can find to say in answer to our 
exposure of his fallacious falsehood about the Ministerial ‘‘ faculties 
for business,” or to our enumeration of facts touching his charges against 
the “extreme section of the Radicals,” and his defence of his own 
bombardment policy— 

“ There was a time when we thought it worth while to expose the false re- 
presentations of the Spectator ; that time has gone by, for the Spectator is 
now sufficiently understood, and quite harmless. Its sneers at the Ministerial 
management of business in Parliament during the last session will be found by 
any persons who may take the trouble to look for them.” —Lraminer, Sept. 23. 

Our neighbour, however, “ thought it worth while” to write at the 
Spectator, ia two of his most carefully-conned papers ; and he “ thought 
it worth while” to fabricate a little fib against the Spectator, which we, 
recollecting his former feats in the same line, thought it worth while 
to expose. To make the exposure complete, and afford the tyro a les- 
son in the art of shifting, we conclude by exhibiting the small affair in 
its progression. 

1. From the Examiner, dated Sept. 9. 

«A contemporary who during the session was in the habit of sneering 
weekly at her Majesty’s Ministers’ mode of conducting the public business in 
Parliament, bas made the late discovery that they have improved in the afore- 
said management of business. What is to be thought of his justice during the 
session, or of his truth now?” 

2. From the Spectator, Sept. 15. 

“ This is what we did say by way of commentary on the Z.vaminer’s text of 
the previous week, that ‘ the Government must undergo some repairs,’ for that 
“a deplorable deficiency of the faculties of business has /ate/y been observable ia 
Parliament ’— 

“©The Government, both in members and conduct, appears to us much the same 
as when the EZvaminer admired it as the best of all possible Ministries, and freely 
took those to task who dared to doubt its dictum, As for the busines; aptitude, we 
think Ministers have rather improved during the last session, speaking of the manage- 
inent of measures withou! regard to their nature The Civil List and the Canada Coer- 
it through in no time; the Irish Poor-law was sent up reasonably soon 
if the Tithe and Corporation Bills were late this year in reaching 
the Upper House, last year they did not reach it at ail, The Ministers we conceive tu 
be what they always were.’ 

“©* What is to be thought of’ our contemporary’s ‘ truth now ’—or of his 
hazarding so shabby a bit of misstatement, with the means of exposure so close 
at hand ? 

“ The fact is, we made rather less account cf the § defic'enc, of the faculties 
of business’ in the last session, than heretofore. We had ceased to regard the 
Whig Government as any thivg but a /ocwm tenens for the Tories. Neverthe- 
less, it may be perfectly true, both that the Government had ‘rather improved’ 
in the management of measures ‘ without regard to their nature’—in the 
official trick of pushing them through their stages—and that the said manage- 
ment, raore especially if ‘ the nature’ of the measures were regarded, was still 
bad enough to justify weekly sneering.” 

3. From the Examiner, dated Sept. 23. 

‘* There was a time when we thought it worth while to expose the false re- 
presentations of the Spectator ; that time has gone by, for the Spectator is now 
sufficiently understood, and quite harmless. Its sneers at the Ministerial 
management of business in Parliament during the last session will be found by 
any persons who may take the trouble to look for them.”* 

* Tlere the Exvaminer changes the issue: the question was, as to what we had said of 
“ improvement in the manayement of business” —for which the substitute thrust for- 
ward is, a question as to the quantum of “ weekly sneers.” 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanoz, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The business of the Stock Market generally has been very unimportant, and 
nothing has occurred in the English Funds to call for remark: they have all 
been steady, with very little fluctuation. The premium upon Exchequer Bills 
is rather lower, and money may be generally considered as more in demand : 
but this circumstance arises solely from the approaching payments by the Re- 
ceivers-General iato the Exchequer, consequent upon the termination of the 
quarter. 

In the Foreign Market, the business has been almost entirely confined to 
Spanish Stock; which has experienced a considerable depression: the price 
was on Monday at 133, but declined gradually till yesterday, when it fell 1 per 
cent. ; and just before the close of business the Bonds were marked as low as 
17. An immediate reaction occurred, and the closing price was 173. — This 
morning, the market opened at 173 43 was afterwards as high as id}; and, 
after dectining to 173, closed at 17; 18. These fluctuations appear to be 
total'y unconnected with any political event, but have been entirely caused by 
the operations of our speculators, mavy of whom have for a loug period been 
holders of Spanish Stock, but seem now so thoroughly disgusted with the pro- 
ceedings of the Government, that they have closed their speculations, and 
thrown the stock upon the market. 

Portuguese Stock is about 1 per cent. lower: the market has been very 
heavy during the day, but is rather firmer at the close: the Five per Cents. 
(Regency) have been done at 333, and the Three per Cents. at 224; both close 
about 4 per cent. higher. 

Dutch Stock may be considered as firm; as may the other Northern Euro- 
pean Stocks: but there have not been any transactions of importance in them. 

Brazilian is heavy ; and has experienced a decline of more than 1 per cent. 
The last advices from Rio Janeiro bring intelligence of a decline of from 4 to 3 
per cent. in the price of the local stock: our market is, however, firm at the 
lower quotation, in consequenee of the scarcity of stock. 
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The Railway Shares have not supported the ptices at which they were cur- 
rent last week. Nothing is known of the receipts of the London and Birming- 
ham during the last six days; and as those parties who are known to be in- 
formed on the subject, and who took considerable pains to spread the good 
report of Jast week, maintain a cautious silence, it is supposed that the great 
success of that period was purely accidental (arising, among other causes, from 
the throng of persons who visited Doncaster Races); and hence the shares 
have declined nearly to the extent of the late rise. Great Western have fallen 
in a similar degree ; as have indeed almost all those that were influenced by the 


improvement which we noticed in our last report. 
Satrorpay, Twetve O’Crock. 


We have very little business doing here this morning. The English Funds 
are generally } ‘per cent. higher than yesterday: Consols being 933 § for 
Money, me 4 94 to 4 for Account. New Three-and-a-half per Cents. are 
1013 4; Exchequer Bills and India Bonds the same, viz. 68 70 prem. In 
the Foreign Market, prices are all nominal. These is no variation in the 
prices of the Railway Shares: London and Birmingham 82 to 84 prem. ; 
Southampton 464 474; Croydon 164 174; Greenwich 164 17}, per share; 
Great Western 135 144 prem. 












3 per Cent.Consols....0.+.. 939 4 Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 824 33 
Ditto for Account.... sie ee an ccassacesecasoceee.* See’ 
3 per Cent. Reduced ... shut Dutch 24 per Cents........- 533 4 
New 34 per Cent, Anns. 1014 % Portuguese Regency 5 p.Cts. 33} 4¢ 
Bank Stock ... shut Ditto 3 per Cent. .......+-. 22 224 
IndiaStock ... — Russian (1822) 5 per Cent... 1114 12 
Ditto Bonds ......++008 esse. 68 70pm Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 17¢ # 
Exchequer Bills .....+.+++.. 68 70pm Deferred Stock, . 

Relyian 5 per Cents .e.e.0-.- 103¢ Passive Ditto....esseeres 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At the Cape, July 16th, Asia, Gillies, from Madras; and 18th, Ida 
Currie, from Newcastle. At Mauritius, June 14th, Sterling. Burnett; 16th, W. Allen, 
Valerino; 17th, Branken Moor, Smith; 18th, Vigilant, Walton; and 19th, Harrison, 
Surfleur, from London. At Singapore, John Dugdale, M‘Gowan, from Liverpool. At 
Anjer, June 11th, Parkfield, Jacob, from Liverpool. At Batavia, Comala, M‘Neill; 
Ranger, Brown, from Liverpool; and Chieftain, ——, from the Clyde. At New 
South Wales, May 4th, Mary Ann, Jones; 19th, Orontes, Short ; 20th, Renown, Gor- 
don; and 22d, British Sovereign, Brown, from London, 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 22d, Moira, Owen, for Bengal ; 23d, Walmer Castle, 
Bouchier, for Bombay; Zenobia, Owen; and Moira, Owen, for Bengal, From Liver- 
pool, 24th, Warwick, Little, for Bombay. 


THE THEATRES. 
Tue season of the Winter Houses has fairly set in: Covent Garden, 
foremost in the field, disclosed its array last Monday; Drury Lane 
opens next Monday, and the Adelphi also, and the Olympic to-night: 
the St. James’s is to let. 

At Covent Garden, the same system is to be pursued as that which 
gained Macreapy’s first season of management such credit, and made 
the theatre so agreeable to persons of taste and decorum. The com- 
pany is stronger than before by the addition of VaANDENHOFF ; but 
in comedy Mrs. GLover’s absence leaves a large gap of gayety un- 
filled; and in opera Frazer is a poor substitute for WILson, though 
Miss Ratyrortu will be welcomed in lieu of Miss Sutrrerr. More 
‘restorations ” of the text of SHAKSPEARE are promised ; and a greater 
stress is laid upon the production of novelty—in the present state of 
the drama the greatest and almost the only source of attraction. Mac- 
READY has reserved himself till Monday, when he appears in Hamlet. 
On the opening night, however, he was called for, and in his manage- 
rial character replied to the hearty greetings of the‘ audience, by a brief 
reiteration of the pledges he put forth in his printed address. 

The classic spirit-stirring spectacle of Cortolanus has lost no tittle of 
its grandeur and animation. Vanpenuorr’s Caius Marcius is one of 
his best great characters; and his rough, manly vigour, with a due in- 
fusion of duling and tenderness, well becomes the Roman soldier, 
though it does not reach the ideal standard of patrician dignity: his 
rugged and somewhat uncouth manner is redeemed from clownishness 
by the earnestness and intelligence he manifests ; and the hoarse and 
hollow tones of his voice are not unsusceptible of emotion: in a word, 
his acting bears the stamp of genuineness; and that one rare quality 
would compensate for many defects. PHELPS played Aufidius, instead 
of ANDERSON ; the only advantage of this change being the contrast of 
person between the Volscian and the Roman. Miss VanvENHOFE 
looked a pretty, timid, girlish Virgilia—her attitude, as she sat droop. 
ing her head over her needlework, was a study for the artist. Mrs. 
Wanner, as Volumnia, was all the Roman matron in spirit, and her 
energy had improved in variety of expression: her impassioned pleading 
in the last scene seemed fairly to overcome the resolution of her son—she 
made one feel that Coriolanus must have yielded. Menenius, the most 
kindly and cordial of gibers—bold and plain-spoken, but with bon- 
hommie in his bitterest reproaches, and who loves and defends his 
friend’s honour as heartily as his country’s glory—could scarcely have 
a better representative than BarrLey; who revels in the geniality of 
the character as if it were his own. The mob—the many-headed 
monster of as many minds—now furiously vociferous with revenge, and 
anon sneaking away with tail between its legs and hang-dog look— 
was as good as on the first night. Meapows’s mockery of the airs of 
Coriolanus was a glorious piece of practical satire; and Payne, an- 
other of the mob-leaders, looked a very sans culotte—one of those 
fantoccini actors in revolutionary scenes whose whole existence is gal- 
vanic. The scene of the Roman Senate is certainly the noblest 
realization of the spirit of classic grandeur on the stage: when the 
senators all rise up to receive Coriolanus, it is as though an assembly 
of antique statues were endued with life. 

Cymbeline was revived on Wednesday; and with a cast so efficient 
in some of its numerous characters that the imperfections of two or 
three principal ones were the more apparent. The interest in this play 
is so equally divided, that completeness in every part is essential to 
unite the scattered beauties in one perfect whole. Imogen is the soli- 
tary flower that blooms amid a briary waste of human folly and vice, 
cruelty and injustice ; and whose gentle purity defies the contagion of 
the ghastly and revolting incidents that assail it. Miss HELEN Favcir 
agreeably surprised us by the graceful simplicity and sweetness of her 
style and manner, and the unforced and genuine expression of the 
various emotions of the character. This ineffable creation of womanly 
innocence and truth, strong in the courage and boldness with which 
devoted fondness arms feminine delicacy, can scarcely be embodied 
on the stage: it is too spiritual for outward show. The actress 
who personates the character has to communicate feelings that are 
equally beyond the power of looks and words to utter: they 
must be imagined; and all that she can do is to prove that 








eh endertands the chaste ty aroling any thing org 
d p : giving natural express} ~ 
leading features. This Miss Faucir accomplished, gr. td 

unostentatiously ; and if she missed the noisy opie ae and 
ker more violent bursts of tragic declamation, the silent rot inss 
rapt attention was not wanting. Mr. PHELps is utterly pe 

a character in which sensibility and suffering are predo se 
Posthumus in his hand became a mere braggart and satiee and 
VanDeEnuHort’s Iachimo was so innocent of craft and du licite ee 
he kept us in a state of continual wonderment at the want of of Se 
and purpose in his villany—the contradiction of bis frank rie 
less seeming to his monstrous wickedness was extraordina ~~ 
two performers had changed parts, it would have been vate ‘ . 
WarbvE would have been the fittest Zachimo; and Macnzapy tae” 
could adequately depict the agony and tenderness of Posthumus pl 
nish an excuse for his rashness in the overweening pride and confid 
of the doating husband.” It is well-becoming in Macreapy to inode 
brother actors a chance in a principal character; but the audie : 
are also to be considered. Warpr, Exton, and ANpEnson, a 
Bellarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus, made the true dignity of nebi 
natures shine through the rude state of sylvan life; and G. Benye “ 
as Pisanio, looked the weather-beaten and sturdy servant well 7 
showed a real concern and pity for his mistress contending wha 
tachment to his absent master. Vin1NG's Cloten was very formal ad 
effete: merely conventional actors have not a notion of characters that 
present no salient points of peculiarity in dress, phrase, or feature, t 
lay hold of ; it requires a real humorist to impersonate abstract a 
lities. The costumes are extremely picturesque and characteristic, - 

The unsatiating opera of Fra Diavolo followed Cymbeline ; and was 
very creditably performed. ‘The music of the part originally played 
by Brana is beyond Frazer's executive powers. Buryerr, who 
made his first appearance as Lorenzo, acquitted himself well; and 
notwithstanding a little nervousness, seemed to give promise of a voice 
that will fill a large theatre when he has acquired confidence and skill 
to use it to advantage: he sings chastely and with feeling; and his 
deportment, though as yet he is restless and constrained, is not un. 
graceful. It is superfluous to praise Miss Ratnrortu’s Zerlina and 
Miss P. Horron’s Lady Allcash, or to enlarge upon BrpForp's 
comicality as the sentimental brigand Beppo. 

The new farce, christened after the truant trio of Spelling-book ce. 
lebrity, Brown, Jones, and Robinson, takes the names of the schoolboy 
heroes in vain, for the incidents have no relation whatever to those 
that form the ground of the moral lesson of which they are the well. 
whipped exemplars. Brown and Jones are the patronymics of two 
families, next-door neighbours in the Hackney Road, between whom 
rage most furiously both open aversion and secret love ; and Robinson 
is the name of a third next-door neighbour, a superannuated and insol. 
vent spinster, desperately in want of a rich husband. She fixes her 
affections on Jones’s purse; and his avowed passion for a Selina, 
his next-door neighbour, misleads her into the notion that herself— 
a Selina, though the wrong one—is the object. The contretemps 
that follows is ludicrous in the extreme: Jones, invited by Selina 
Robinson, scales the garden-wall on the other side to meet 
Selina Brown; and encounters Brown junior, who is coming over 
the same way to meet Jones’s daughter; while Selina Robinson, 
going to her assignation with Jones, receives the endearments 
and ardent protestations intended for Miss Jones; and a scene of 
confusion and recrimination ensues in the back-gardens in the Hackney 
Road, only to be paralleled by the caterwauling of a parcel of toms 
and tabbies on the tiles. To complete the chapter of cross. 
purposes, the cause of all this misunderstanding, Mr. Lucid Smith, 
a busy pettifogger, thirsting for gain and grog, and who says spite- 
ful things with the agreeable air of complimenting, finds himself caught 
in the trap he laid for Jones; and the marriage-broker is fain to 
take up with his faded and bankrupt client. Hariey plays this 
character most amusingly; and Mrs. W. C.iirFrorD enters con 
amore into the humour of a very disagreeable part, the old maid,— 
a merit that is rare on the stage, and not appreciated as it deserves to 
be. Barr.ey, as Jones, bounces about and explodes like a cracker, 
alternately abusing himself for his amorous “ weakness,” and “ sighing 
like a furnace” for his darling Selina—you expect every moment he will 
turn to and cudgel himself. 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson encountered some opposition; not un- 
deservedly, for too much reliance had been placed on extravagant situa- 
tions—mere absurdity is not droll: but the mirth created by their 
smart sayings and ridiculous doings is sufficient. 





Opera, spectiicle, and ballet are to be the grand attractions at Drury ; 
aided by the quadrupeds from Astley’s, including, we suppose, M. 
Van Amuvurcu and his wild beasts, as well as Ducrow and bis horses; 
and varied by fits of tragedy—or rather of CuarLes Kran. Bisaor 
is to direct the music, Batre and BENEDICT are to compose, and 
Bcacrove and Exrason to lead the band. Branam has left his falling 
house and come to help prop up old Drury. An ELsLern—HERMINIE, 
we guess—is to be the star of the ballet ; and W1ELanp its ignis fatuus. 
The theatre opens with Don Juan, in which ALBERTAZZI plays Zerlina, 





Yates has reinforced the Adelphi company very judiciously: Mrs. 
Keervey, F. Marruews, and J. WEBSTER are powerful aids; and the 
showy qualities of Mrs. Honey and Mr. Co.tns will doubtless prove 
attractive. But the Bayaderes, for a time, will eclipse them all, we 
expect. As for the theatre holding the crowds that will flock to see 
them on Monday, that is impossible. But how to get in is the first dif 
ficulty, and to breathe when one is there the next: we are breathless 
with expectation already. 

The Olympic corps has received a few additions ; 
is the only important acquisition : albeit not a vocalist, a be 
tute for Vestris could not be wisbed for. 


but Mrs. NessiT 
tter substl- 





The Tempest is to be the next revival at Covent Garden: the cast 
is astrong one. A tragedy, an opera, and other new pieces, are ia 
preparation. . 

Know es’s new comedy approaches nearer, as appears by the increas 
ing size of the letters that announce it. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ENTY-FOUR ARTICLES NOW BINDING 
are THE TWEN®* GN BELGIUM ? 


of London, it seems, has been, or is about to be 
upon the interminable Belgian question. The 
differences between Holland and Belgium, which have now sub- 

‘vod about eight years, appear fully as far distant from any 
ct of settlement, as they were when the Great Powers fan- 
et had set them at rest for ever by the Treaty of the 
Twenty-four Articles, dated 15th November 1831. Against that 
treaty the King of Holland solemnly protested, and has continued 
to protest, for more than six years; when, lo! in the seventh year 
the Dutch King announces his wish to accede to the same treaty, 
and demands of the Conference its rigid execution. The turn of 
events has rendered it the present interest of Holland to effect the 
terms which it so long persisted in refusing. On the other hand, 
Belgium, which in 1831 accepted the treaty, now declares that it 
js no longer binding upon her ; that intervening circumstances 
have released her from adherence to it; and that she will not now 
bea party to an arrangement which towards her is essentially 
unjust and oppressive. The tables being thus turned, the Con- 
ference will have to consider, whether Belgium can be now fairly 
required to comply with the existing articles; or, if not, what are 
the equitable modifications thereof? The question is, in some 
respects, intricate, and too long to treat fully in our columns: but 
its direct importance to Belgium, as well as, collaterally, to the 
peace of Europe, induces us to notice one or two points involved 





ig Conference 
called together, 


Tie objections of Belgium to the Twenty-four Articles are 
principally against the territorial division which assigns to Hol- 
land certain parts of the provinces of Luxembourg and Limbourg, 
although those districts, in common with the rest of Belgium, 
have thrown off the Dutch yoke; and against the charge upon 
Belgium of an undue portion of the Dutch Debt. Several 
pamphlets have lately appeared in Brussels, (particularly by M. 
DumorvigR, the Representative for Tournay, and Count Ferix 
pe Mgerovg,) which attack very forcibly the injustice of the 
treaty in these respects. About three hundred thousand Belgians, 
who concurred in effecting the independence of the country by 
the Revolution of 1830, and who inhabit districts which have 
been united with the Belgic Provinces ever since the Pragmatic 

Sanction of the Emperor Carvers the Fifth, were arbitrarily 
transferred to WiLxL1AM of Holland,—but transferred in name 
only, for Belgians these people are, and Belgians they have de- 
clared they will remain. King Leopotp accepted the crown of 
Belgium under guarantees, contained in the Eighteen Articles 
dated 26th June 1831, that his territory should not be thus dis- 
membered; and although Leopo.p was compelled by the force of 
then existing circumstances to become a party to the Twenty- 
four Articles of the November following, he did so in considera- 
tion of engagements made to him, which have never been ful- 
filled, and contrary, in fact, to the wishes and feelings of his 
people. Then, again, the Belgians contend that the annual pay- 
ment of 8,400,000 florins, saddled upon them by the Conference 
as their share of the joint debt, was awarded according to erro- 
neous statements furnished by the Dutch Plenipotentiaries, al- 
though under a solemn guarantee of their accuracy. M. Dumor- 
TIER shows that the annual interest payable by Belgium ought 
not to exceed 2,607,191 florins ; and at all events, it is manifest 
that there are serious errors in the caleulations,—hecause, for in- 
stance, the Conference took the amount of debt contracted during 
the Union at 10,000,000 florins, whereas the official report of the 
Netherlands Government, presented to the States-General in 
1830, does not exceed 3,841,724 florins for this very item. There 
are also other good grounds for revising the apportionment of the 
debt, for which the reader is referred to M. Dumorrigr’s and 
other pamphlets. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of the Conference that Bel- 
gluta should participate in the credits, (bénéfices) as well as in 
the debts, of the late kingdom of the Netherlands; and this 
Principle is expressly recognized by the Treaty of London. But 
Belgium has nevertheless obtained no share of or allowance for 
the Colonies acquired during the Union at the common charge. 
For instance, in 1824, Great Britain ceded to the United Nether- 
lands her possessions in Sumatra and the adjacent islands, in ex- 
change for Malacea and Singapore; and the common purse of the 
Netherlands paid 100,000/. sterling to make up the deficiency of 
Value in the possessions ceded to England. Again, New Guinea 
and the adjacent islands were also annexed to the Netherlands 
during the Union, and actually under a Belgian Governor. Yet 
Mheither case has Belgium obtained any compensation for her 
Interest in these colonies, which have remained under the domi- 
Dion of Holland. Nor has she been awarded any equivalent for 

er share in the fleet, consisting partly of ships left at Antwerp 
by the Allies in 1815, and partly of those built during the Union 
at the common cost—an item of no inconsiderable importance in 
settling the balance of accounts. 

Several of the Twenty-four Articles have by the lapse of time 
ecome inapplicable to the present state of things. Such is Ar- 
ticle 9th, relating to the intermediate waters between the Scheldt 
and the Rhine ; the utility of which will be superseded by the rail- 
Way already constructed from Antwerp to Liege, and which is to 





be extended to Cologne at no distant day. Such also are the 8th 
and 10th Articles, relating likewise to internal navigation and 
railways, and the 13th Article, providing for the distribution of the 
assets of the Syndicate or sinking-fund,—the whole of that fund 
having been since converted by Holland to her own use, in order 
to support the expenditure of the war. It is not difficult therefore 
to show, that the Twenty-four Articles were designed for a dif- 
ferent state of affairs from the present, and could not be inserted, 
word for word, in a definitive treaty to be now made. The execu- 
tion of the Articles was to commence on the Ist January 1832; 
and dates of payment for the year 1832 were actually fixed by it, 
The whole tenor of the Articles was in conformity with the con- 
temporaneous declaration of the Great Powers, ‘* that they could 
not abandon to longer uncertainties questions of which the imme- 
diate solution had become a primary necessity for Europe,” 

The Great Powers not only pledged themselves to King Lro- 
POLD before he left London, to enforce their decisions upon the 
King of Holland, but, by a note annexed to the Twenty-four Ar- 
ticles, they solemnly engaged to obtain the adherence of the King 
of Holland to those Articles, even if he should commence by re- 
jecting them. That engagement has not been performed, but, 
on the contrary, when in 1832 Belgium demanded of the Five 
Powers the execution of the treaty, they refused; and the Con- 
ference was dissolved. The 70th Protocol informs us, “ that, on 
the Ist October 1832, the Plenipotentiaries of France and Eng- 
land, having recognized that there remained a duty for them to 
fulfil, namely, to procure for Belgium the execution of the treaty 
concluded with her, proposed to the Conference to employ coercive 
means to oblige Holland to adhere to the Twenty-four Articles, 
The Plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, without 
contesting this duty, declared they could not associate themselves 
in it; which led to the dissolution of the Conference.” The Five 
Powers, therefore, (owing to the sinister views of three of their 
number,) having distinctly refused to execute the treaty on their 
part, can it be said that, six years afterwards, they are entitled to 
require of Belgium the execution of the same treaty on her part? 
The Belgian Government has surely reason and justice on its 
side, in protesting against being bound by a treaty, which, it has 
been seen, has not bound the other contracting parties. 

The truth is, that Holland has been speculating upon the ad- 
vantages which might result from delay ; but finding the position 
of Belgium becoming stronger every year, and much discontent 
existing among the Dutch people at the protraction of an expen- 
sive and fruitless war, the Cabinet of the Hague would now wil- 
lingly close with the terms offered in 1831; knowing that, by its 
misrepresentations at that period, the Great Powers were deceived, 
and that the same terms could not now be obtained of the Con- 
ference. Nor is it in any sense right that Holland should obtain 
such terms. For Belgium, which in 1831 was struggling as it 
were for the assent of the Great Powers to her political existence, 
has in the mean time consolidated and improved her resources— 
has drawn closer the bonds of alliance with England and France 
—and has become both de jure and de facto an independent 
power, capable of treating aud acting for herself in the face of the 
world. She has at this moment 75,000 men under arms, and 
has a contingent army of 119,000 liable to be called out in case of 
emergency. Her populous towns are connected by railways, which 
traverse the country in all directions, giving life and energy to her 
industry and social intercourse. It is now only a few hours’ jour- 
ney from Ostend to Liege; whence, in perhaps less time than 
two years, the railway to the Rhine will be completed; whilst on 
the West, it is intended to form a similar communication between 
Brussels and Paris. It is clearly the interest of Great Britain and 
France to see justice done to Belgium as regards her relations 
with Holland. The feeling of the French nation is well known to 
be very strong on this subject; as witness the debates in the 
Chamber of Peers on the 29th of July last. The first move of 
Dutch or Prussian troops upon Belgium will be the signal for a 
French army to fly to her succour.' Unless, therefore, the Confer- 
ence of London can succeed in effecting a new arrangement based 
upon principles of substantial justice, this question bids fair to inter- 
rupt the friendly relations of the Great Powers themselves. We are 
conscientiously convinced, that the case of the Belgians is one of 
great hardship; and far from blaming them for repudiating the 
Treaty of the Twenty-four Articles, we are satisfied that they 
have the best reasons for repelling it altogether. Still, it is in the 
power of the Conference to prevent the necessity of Belgium tak- 
ing such a course: and if we might offer a word in Lord 
Patmgrston’s ear, it would be this—you may without difficulty 
adjust the question of the Debt, and even persuade the Belgians 
to pay to Holland something more than they ought, provided the 
whole Belgian territory be secured to them inviolate. The whole 
of Limbourg and of Luxembourg must remain Belgian; and no 
compromise upon this point can be safe or permanent. The will 
of three hundred thousand people must be respected, no less than 
their race, habits, language, and associations. We repeat, Bel- 
gium will never surrender her people of Limbourg and Luxem- 
bourg. Upon other matters she is ready to treat with moderation, 
and with a disposition to confide in the good intentions of the 
Great Powers, 





MR. HARVEY IN OFFICE. 
Wuen Mr. Harvey’s appointment to the Registrarship of Hack- 
ney Carriages was first announced, we expressed regret that he 
should have condescended to serve under men immeasurably his 
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inferiors in talent, and in so paltry an office; though we doubted 
not that he had stipulated for perfect independence of the Minis- 
try. Mr. Harvey has given an explanation of the terms on 
which he accepted the Registrarship, to a party of his consti- 
tuents ; who, apparently, were convinced that all is right. But 
a larger section of the public than even the constituency of South- 
wark have a right to be satisfied on this point; for men of Mr. 
Harvey's capacity and independent bearing are not so plenty, in 
Parliament or the country, as to leave it a matter of small mo- 
ment whether he retains or has been induced to abandon his 
former position. 

There is, it appears, some doubt whether under the statute of 
Queen Anne, which specifies the places which may be held by 
Members of the House of Commons, the Registrar of Hackney 
Carriages is not disqualified from sitting, and liable to a penalty 
of 5007. for a breach of thelaw. Mr. Harvey says he will consult 
the lawyers when they return to town, and (if we rightly inter- 
pret his imperfectly-reported speech) will give up his office rather 
than the representation of Southwark. It may be that the ac- 
ceptance of office only vacates his seat, and in that case he will 
offer himself for reelection. Recognizing, however, under all cir- 
cumstances the right of his constituents to express an opinion on 
his conduct, he intends either to take the Chiltern Hundreds and 
stand again, or to be guided by the wish of a majority of his sup- 
porters as to the retention or resignation of his place. 

So far well. But Mr. Harvey endeavoured further to prove, 
that, though a placeman, he is not expected to relinquish one jot 
of principle, or to shape his Parliamentary course ina Downing 
Street direction. Lord Joun RussxE.t, he says, expressly stated 
that the offer was not made with such a view. Of course, Lord 
Joun would not venture to insult Mr. Harvey with an intima- 
tion that the office was to be the price of political apostacy ; but 
Lord Joun knew very well, that one of two things must follow 
Mr. Harvey's acceptance of the offer,—either he would be com- 
pelled, being disqualified, to relinquish his seat; or he would, 
under a species of moral compulsion, no less operative, though 
more refined and subtile than the legal, soften the asperity of 
his opposition. The main point would be to get rid of him; and 
it was with this view that the Philadelphia Consulship was_pro- 
posed, some time ago. Mr. Harvey's absence would be far more 
desirable than his support—could that be obtained; for besides 
that the support of a political raé (and Mr. Warvey would be 
esteemed as nothing better) has never been advantageous to any 
Ministry, many of the Whigs would dislike to act with him. But 
the next best thing to his absence, would be to trammel the 
Member for Southwark; and whatever Mr, Harvey may ima- 
gine, the scheme would succeed in part. There would be no 
bad votes, but fewer biting speeches. The influence which 
no placeman resists would quietly steal over the ci-devant Radical, 
and mollify his sarcastic soul. 

With what other view could the office have been conferred on 
Mr. Harvey? Oh, says that gentleman, “it was given to me 
because it was no sinecure—hard work and little pay—only some 
5002. or 1,0002. a year—no Whig cousin would take it, and so it 
was thrown to me.” Surely Mr. Harvey was not serious when 
he talked in this fashion. There are thousands of Whig cousins 
who would gladly be Hackney Carriage Registrars, and whose 
capacity, moreover, would be fully equal to the discharge of their 
duties—which, according to Mr. Harvey's own description, con- 
sist of the veriest drudgery. If they did not choose to work 
themselves, there are tens of thousands of needy young men who 
would be candidates to relieve them of all the toil for 150/. a year. 

Mr. Harvey told his constituents, that his appointment was a 
permanent one; and that as a change of Ministry would not 
render it necessary for him to resign, of course he had no tempta- 
tion to vote against his conscience for the sake of keeping any set 
of men in or out: if the Duke of WxeLuineron and Sir Ropert 
Pex were to regain oflice, Mr. Harvey would still be Registrar 
of Hackney Carriages. But the fact is, that the Home Secretary 
is empowered to appoint or remove the Registrar at his pleasure. 
By one of the clauses of the Act, it is provided that 

“The said Secretary may at his discretion remove any of the persons 
being such Registrar, Clerks, and Officers, appointed as aforesaid, and, upon 
any vacancy occasioned by such removal, or otherwise, appoint some other fit 
and proper person to be such Registrar, Clerk, or Officer.” 

How, in the teeth of this clause, can Mr. Harvey suppose 
that his office is independent of the Minister of the day? Per- 
haps he imagines that it falls within the class of the Bumbureau- 
crats; and that, like Mr. StepHen at the Colonial Office, though 
removable, the rule will be to continue him in office. But this 
supposes abstinence from all interference in party struggles — 
political eunuchism. Nobody can believe that a Tory Adminis- 
tration, needing every place that is available, would permit one of 
their own officers, removable at their fiat, to beard them in the 
House of Commons. 

No, no; dropping all mystification, and looking at the thing 
with the eye of a shrewd man of the world, Mr. Harvey cannot 
fail to discover that he will be gagged, or at least trammelled, 
by the acceptance of office under men whose conduct he so 
strongly disapproves of. We foresee, that unless he relinquish it, 
he is lost as a public man. And who is there in the whole House 
of Commons to supply bis peculiar place there? We call upon 
him to come out from among the enemy, into whose snare he a3 
fallen, before the faculty of free action is taken from him, 
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MR. ASHTON YATES—THE IRISH PoLIgy 


Or the personal respectability and good intenti 

YATES there is no doubt: his ph. ste a ne — As Tox 
public man, and the wisdom of his political euthie eae se a8 a 
jects of discussion. In a paragraph under our division of Cn sub. 
intelligence, published three weeks ago, we took the i oUntry 
tell Mr. Yatxs the unpalatable truth, that his political 1 
was very freely, and not quite respectfully spoken of, and aoe 
character for independence had been injured by ‘his sat hi 
with Mr. O'Connett. In support of this remark, and ieiaae 
immediately suggesting it, we quoted an article from a new te 
published in Bolton; for which place Mr. Yares was form eat 
candidate, and very nearly returned. In that article Mnyoe 
was charged with having swerved from the principles he tof rot 
when standing for Bolton. Anothe: quotation from a fans 
paper represented the Irish Members as eager applicants. t. 
offices of all sorts from the Whig Ministry. It is in ye _* 
these remarks that Mr. Yates has sent us the following 
perate letter. .™ 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Limerick, 20th September 1833 

Srr—In your last paper you have devoted a column to abusing me espec; i" 
and the Irish Members generally, for a slavish support of Ministers: pane 
quoting from the Liverpool and Bolton papers some severe remarks y n zs 
votes, you say my character for independence has been injured by my aa rs 
with Mr. O’ConneE Lt, and by my ‘‘ subserviency to the Ministry for the sah 
of what is called justice to Ireland, but which is very ccmmonly believed ih 
place and patronage for Mr. O’ Connell’s followers.” bs 

The writer of these remarks, I will venture to say, has never been in Ireland 
and knows little of me and nothing of my constituents. I beg, therefore r 
tell you, that they are satisfied with my political conduct during the past se 
sion; that I voted against Ministers on the question of the Ballot and on othe: 
important questions ; that though I am anxious to see them continued in seen 
I shall never compromise my own character for independence in order to sup, 
port them; that I have not therefore asked and never will ask for office A 
appointment for any personal friend or connexion of mine; and that the whole 
amount of patronage which I have been concerned in obtaining, (in conjunetiog 
with my two colleagues for the county of Carlow,) has been two Policemen 
one Landing-waiter, one Postmaster, and one Guager ; a poor compensation this 
for the sufferings and persecutions which the Liberals in Carlow have endured, 

Sir, my support of the present Government is founded upon a deliberate ap. 
proval of their general conduct and policy; and especially on the conviction 
that they have done and will do more for Ireland than any other Ministry 
which has been or can be formed. But the misrule and consequent misery and 
degradation of Ireland (the greatest political and moral evil which ever dis- 
graced civilization) have been so long familiar to Englishmen, that I must in 
sorrow avow my belief that they do not feel for this suffering country, and they 
do not reflect upon their own guilt who permit its continuance. Let my Radi. 
cal friends visit the county of Carlow, and count the hundreds and thousands 
who have been ejected from their farms and holdings, and reduced to beggary on 
account of their honest support of their country’s rights and the religion of their 
fathers; let them wituess the desperate strugg!es still made by the Orange fac- 
tion to regain power and to thwart the just and equal administration of the 
laws; let them inquire of those who are the best acquainted with the feelings 
of the people, what would be their state of mind if the present Ministry was 
again displaced. Despair would lead them to rash violence ; the influence of 
their best friends could not, I fear, restrain them; and their enemies would 
then be prompt to reenact the vigorous scenes of 1793, when military execution 
was carried to a greater extent than it could be in the present day—when about 
eight hundred men, women, and children, were shot in their own dwellings in 
the little town of Carlow in one night. I have not courage to hazard the re- 
newal of such scenes of horror; and I would rather trust to the judicious 
policy of the Government in Parliament, and of the Irish Executive in the 
country, to create that generous sympathy for their oppressed fellow subjects ia 
Ireland, whick has not hitherto been awakened in Great Britain. 

But if those who are so ready to censure me do not trust my reports and my 
opinions, let them read the Irish papers ; the accounts of the multitudes attend- 
ing the aati-tithe meetings, of men of substance going to gaol rather than sub- 
mit to that monstrous exaction; of the wholesale clearing away of Catholic 
tenants from the estates of Tory landlords in every county in Ireland, because 
they no longer serve to aggrandize the political power of those landlords as they 
did previous to the Emancipation ; let'them read what is said by honest and in- 
telligent travellers, such as Mr. Inatis and Mr. Binns, on this subject, aod 
more recently the report of the Railway Commissioners, who so justly expose 
this glaring iniquity, when they advocate extensive employ ment of the destitute 
in public works. 

1 am now on my way to Carlow, where I purpose giving an account of my 
stewardship and consulting my constituents as to the future. As you have 
taken up this subject, Ireland and the Irish Members, I shall be glad to see your 
great talents and knowledge further directed to the same objects, in order to 
profit by your suggestions ; and particularly, I wish you to point out how we 
can preserve Ireland trom a revival of the slavery under which she has groaned 
for so many centuries, but by supporting the present Government, and doing all 
we can to assist them in establishing on this side of the Channel those British 
institutions and Jaws which were promised at the Union, and without which 
that compact ought to be made void. It was, you know, concocted in fraud, 
and is in danger of being dissolved in blood, if not speedily carried honestly and 
fairly into full effect. 

Instead, then, of the English Radicals vituperating the Irish Members as 
selfish and corrupt, it would become them as honest men, to inquire how itis, 
that whilst in England the Tory gold and Tory intimidation have been more 
and more triumphant, they have not yet been able to corrupt the poor Catholic 
peasants that cultivate the heaths and bogs of the Irish hills; that whilst the 
English Radicals are constantly changing their principles, their plans, and their 
leaders, (a large section of them actually forming a hearty coalition with the 
Tories, ) the Irish Reformers continue to act with spirit and friendly combina- 
tion under the leader in whose judgment, patriotism, and integrity they place 
confidence; that with large demands of Annual Parliaments and Universal Sut- 
frage, &c. the former make no progress, whilst the latter are continually though 
slowly advancing by peaceful agitation and by union in the cause of the people : 

Though the Irish have always been insulted and enslaved by England, their 
spirit is not subdued ; and they have still that lively sense of justice and quic 
feeling of injury which have been noticed by all writers since the time ot 5 
J. Davis. Do not, then, despise their political leaders and advisers, 00F ancy 
that corruption finds root in the hearts of the Irish more easily than in those 
of the Scotch and English Members. In noticing the censure with which you 
have visited me as one of the Irish Members, I have only to lament that you Jen 
yeur eolumns to increase sectarian antipathies and foment national jealousies 
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have used, I am not convinced that I have aban- 
or done any thing inconsistent with the steady 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
J. AsHTon YATES. 

s charges us with devoting a column to “ abusing’ 

self especially and the Irish Members generally. We have 
ea to the Aalf-column which the subject occupies, and con- 
ae ceart that not a syllable of abuse of Mr. Yarzs is there 
tently vd It is expressly remarked, that he and his friend Mr. 

- 7 ee “stand as free as any men in England from the charge 

~~ onal corruption, or turning their Parliamentary influence 

of Mpbing account;” though the fact is broadly stated, that 
vies are mixed up, in a manner painful to their friends, with 
the general charge of subserviency to the Ministry, for the sake 
of what is called justice to Ireland, but which is very commonly 
pelieved to be place and patronage for Mr. O’CoNNELL's fol- 

” 

low, YATES says that only five places have been obtained by the 

three Members elected for Carlow county. He does not mention 

how many unsuccessful applications have been made ;_or enable 
as to judge of the value of the favour bestowed by stating the 
number of applicants whose claims were set aside to gratify him- 
self and his colleagues. However, five places are something in 
one session. If all the Liberal Irish Members were equally well 
treated by the Government, they must have. procured for their 
supporters, during the last session, upwards of a hundred places ; 
and the number of constituents who live upon the substance of 
things hoped for must be rather considerable. It is worthy of 
remark, that Mr. Yates himself speaks of these offices as being 
rewards for Liberal votes: he calls them a “ poor compensation 
for the sufferings and persecutions ” of his supporters in Carlow. 
In all friendliness let us tell Mr. Yares, that if he is now picked 
out from among the Irish Members, as one whose political conduct 
especially invites animadversion, he owes that unpleasa nt distinction 
to the recollection of his former character and professions in Eng- 
land, As candidate for Bolton, Mr. Yarzs took very high ground: 
he proclaimed himself a person of stern independence ; and when 

a small expenditure would have gained him a seat for Beverley, 

he left the place, declaring his abhorrence of corruption. He was 

not only a Reformer, but of the straightest sect of political purists. 

Now, has not his position been in this respect materially altered ? 

When he linked himself to Mr. O'CoNNELL, was he not aware 

that his purse would be put into requisition in Carlow—that a 

handsome subscription would be as certainly required from him as 

from Mr. RAPHAEL, or any other ef his predecessors? Was it 
not also an understood condition of Mr. O'CCoNNELL’s support, 
that Mr. Yares’s vote, when needed, was to be at the service of 
the Ministry? This, we can assure Mr. Yates, is very exten- 
sively believed; and his actual votes have not tended to set the 
public right on the point if he has been misrepresented. But he 
opposed Ministers “ on the Ballot, and on other important ques- 
tions.” As tothe Ballot division, nobody thinks of referring to 
it as conclusive evidence of the independence of Members. Some 

Tories were in the minority, together with the Master-General of 

the Ordnance, and a Lord of the Admiralty. The “ other zmpor- 

tant questions” on which Mr. Yates voted against the Ministers, 
have escaped our memory and our research; but we can set down 

a few of the questions on which he aided them by his votes or his 

absence. 

1837, November 20. On the Address, after Lord Joun RussEtu’s 
a Finality speech, which sent Mr. O'CONNELL weeping 
to bed. 

December 15. On the Civil List, in opposition to Messrs. 
TuorneELy, Home, Strutt, Hinpiry, Clay, BroTHERToN, 
Horseman, Actionzy, and others by no means unfriendly 
to the Ministry. 

19. Again on the Civil List. 

1838, January 17. On the Canada Bill. 

March 12. In favour of Prirose’s appointment toa place in 
the Edinburgh Post-oflice; a very shabby affair. 

eee 15. Absent on Mr. Vittrers’s motion on the Corn- 
aws,. 


uments which you 
doned any sound principle, 


Mr. YATE 





20. With Ministers on the wretched Bonded Corn 





Bill. 

— 26. Absent on Captain Boipeno's motion on Mili- 
tary Punishments. 

— 30. With Ministers against Sir Georce StTRIcKLAND's 
motion for the abolition of Slavery. 

April 6. For continuing Slavery in Jamaica beyond the Ist 
of August. 

29. For maintaining the Yeomanry, at an expense of 
80,280/. annually ; voting in opposition to Messrs. AGLIoNBY, 
Cray, Mark Puituips, Roserr Fercuson, and 53 other 
Liberals. 

May 22. Against Sir EanpLey WILMor’s successful motion 
for abolishing Slavery, and afterwards for rescinding that mo- 
tion. 

—— 24. Against inquiry into the Danish Claims. 

July 2. Against the Appropriation Clause. (Mr. Warp’s 
motion. ) 

— 17. Absent on the Million Loan division, but in the 
House on the same evening to vote for the County Clare Ad- 
vance Bill. 

—— 26. For the third reading of the Irish Tithe-bil] with- 
out the Appropriation; in opposition to Messrs. Hct, 
Hume, Lanctron, Lusutincron, Tuornety, Warp, Lod 
be vga Grote, AcLionby, Hawes, WankzurtTon, and 
others, 





But, although these votes may have displeased his Radical 
friends, Mr. Yarss says that his constituents are satisfied with 
them. We do not lay much stress on their approbation, as 
matters are at present ordered: his constituents rely upon their 
representatives to procure what they deem most valuable—their 
share of the Government patronage, and nobody suspects that 
the electors of Carlow are very particular as to the mode in which 
that share isobtained. But if the electors of Carlow are satisfied 
with Mr. Yaras’s support of the Tory Tithe-bill, they differ from 
their countrymen generally, who regard it as a cunningly-devised 
scheme for saddling them in perpetuity with the abhorred Church 
Establishment. Nay, Mr. Yares himself refers for proof that 
he is unjustly censured, to the multitudinous anti-tithe meetings 
brought together expressly to protest against the most important 
measure which Mr. Yates helped to carry ! 

Surely we should not have afforded so much attention to Mr. 
Yates and his votes, if it were not that his conduct offers a 
strong illustration of the mischievous influence of the “ Irish 
policy" on men whose intentions are good, and who were formerly 
what they now only fancy themselves, independent politicians. 
The defence set up for them is, that no better course lies open— 
that to preserve Ireland from a “revival of slavery ” under the 
Tories, the present Ministers must be supported at all costs. 

But is it not true, that the policy of the Irish Members, which 
is that of the Whigs also, has very nearly restored the Tories, 
not driven them to a distance from office? And is it not equally 
indisputable, that, if restored, the Tories would find the means of 
mischief augmented totheir hands by those first-rate friends of 
Ireland, the Whigs? On this point there can be no doubt; for 
not only has Mr. SHARMAN CrAwrorp demonstrated, in Tait’s 
Magazine, that the Whig bills for Ireland have enormously in- 
creased the virtually irresponsible authority of the Executive, 
but there is Mr. OConNELL’s deliberate declaration in the last 
of his Precursor letters, that “if the Tories were to come into 
power to-morrow, we should lose at once all we have gained, and 
be placed tn a worse situation than we were before.” Mr. O'Con 
NELL also asserts that “mo permanent advantage” has been 
gained for his country, and that Ministers “have actually become 
less able to carry any one measure useful to Ireland,"—though 
worthy Mr. Yares talks about the continual advance of the Irish 

teformers, and contrasts their success with the defeats of the 
English Radicals! But if Mr. OConnett is right, (and who 
doubts that he is?) let not the present policy be persevered in 
under the fraudulent pretext that it has succeeded. If it be not 
abandoned, the reason must be, that although bad for the country, 
it answers the selfish purposes of those whocontinue to uphold it. 

Still, Mr. Yares and his Keep-out-the-Tories comates say, 
“ What better can we do? what better could we have done?” 
It is now far more diflicult than it once was to give a satisfactory 
answer to the first of these questions ; though neither to the first 

nor the second is the answer so very puzzling as those who put 
the questions seem to imagine. The English Reformers sought 
nothing exclusive—* justice to Ireland” was included in their 
idea of good government for all: by making common cause with 
the English Reformers, instead of secretly urging on the Go- 
vernment in an anti-popular policy, the Irish Members might 
have compelled Ministers to eschew Whig-Toryism, and thus de- 
serve the support of the whole people. There is no one proceeding 
which has created so much disgust in England and Scotland, as 
the passing of a Tithe-bill, such as the Tories would have given 
in 1835, without the Appropriation: but Mr. O'CONNELL, “ the 
leader in whose judgment, patriotism, and integrity,” Mr. Yarss 
aud the Irish Liberal Members rely so confidently, was the fore- 
most man, it seems, (we have the high authority of Mr. Warp for 
the fact,) who induced Ministers to take this fatal step, and to 
carry a Tithe-bill which Mr. O'ConNELL himself denounced as 
worse than any imposed by Turkish conqueror upon Christian 
slave. This is a flagrant instance of the evil operation of the 
Irish influence upon the measures and character of the Ad- 
ministration. Another consequence of that policy, which but for 
the Irish alliance Ministers could not have followed, has been the 
secession of the masses in England from what is called the Libe- 
ral party. A union with the great body of the English people, 
on fair terms, was practicable; and no Ministry could have with- 
stood it. Not only would an impassable barrier have been raised 
against the Tories, but the Whigs would have been forced to pro- 
ceed in the path of Reform. Instead of which, they have always 
had the corps of Irish Janissaries to marshal against the English 
and Scotch Reformers; and the result is, dissatisfaction and weak- 
ness, the certain return of the Tories to power unless the system 
be changed, and their probable reestablishment in Downing Street 
and Dublin Castle in spite of every effurt to repair the conse- 
quences of past blunders and treachery. 

As to the vituperation of the Irish Members, and the foment- 
ing of antipathies and jealousies, we beg to remind Mr. Yargs, 
that before Mr. O'CoNNELL’s entire subserviency to the Ministry 
and to mere temporizing expedients was di:covered, he was warmly 
received in England and Scotland; that the nickname of “ Tory- 
Radical,” intended as an opprobrium, however silly and pointless 
in its application, was not invented on this side of the Channel; 
and that the Irish leader has ostentatiously repudiated all alliance 
with the English Radicals, in the same letter which contains the 
deplorable admission that his own policy has been an utter failure. 
No doubt, there is method in the madness of the Darrynane ful- 
mination: O'CoNnNELL sees that the English and Scotch Radicals 
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will not any longer lend themselves to a policy which produces 
no better fruits than salaries and patronage for a few Whigs and 
their Irish satellites, while it would leave Ireland in a worse state 
were the Tories again in power, than she was when they were 
turned out,—their return to power being the most probable event 
infthe political future. 

Some of the arguments ad misericordiam urged in behalf of 
the “seven millions” by those who profess to represent them, 
are of a kind to provoke disgust rather than inspire sympathy. 
One would suppose that Irishmen were destitute of every thing like 
manliness, self-reliance, and even physical strength. The Scotch 
are not half as numerous as the Irish, but there is not a man in 
North Britain who would not laugh to scorn the idea of being 
ridden over rough-shod by Tories, Whigs, or any other party or 
combination of parties. The Irish nation, Mr. Yarss alleges, can 
only be preserved from “a revival of slavery” by keeping Sir 
Rosert Pxet out of office. We refuse credence to such a libel 
on that people; but if it be true and no calumny, then the “ seven 
millions ” are qualified for slavery and unfit for freedom. 





EDUCATION OF THE MULTITUDE. 


Tue Report from the Committee of the House of Commons “ on 
the Education of the Poorer Classes in England and Wales,” ap- 
pears at a seasonable time. Public attention is forced to the sub- 
ject of the franchise, which the ‘“ poorer classes” demand, scorn- 
ing the imputation that they are not sufficiently instructed to ex- 
ercise it wisely. The Report of the Committee, however, with 
the Evidence, confirms the worst surmises of the deplorable 
ignorance of the great bulk of the population, and conveys the 
impression that there is not that general willingness to receive 
instruction, for which the masses have commonly obtained credit 
in these latter and more philanthropic days, 

The inquiries of the Committee were directed chiefly to the state 
of education among children; but the information collected on this 
point embraces necessarily much that relates to the habits and 
views of the parents. In the manufacturing districts of Lanca- 
shire, the working classes comprise 80 per cent. of the entire popu- 
lation; and in all parts of the country they forma very large pro- 
portion of the whole—in some of the more populous manufac- 
turing country districts they are reckoned as 94 out of every 100 
souls. It is calculated, from very imperfect data, that in Manches- 
ter one child in 35 receives instruction “likely to be useful;” and 
in the manufacturing places near it, about one in 24; whereas, in 
the opinion of the Committee, one-eighth of the entire population 
should be furnished with the means of instruction. The impor- 
tant bearings of the investigation are seen at once from these 
facts. ; 

Birmingham and its neighbourhood may be assumed to be at 
least on a par with the other great towns and districts of England 
as respects the morality and intelligence of the bulk of the inha- 
bitants. But read what Mr. Joun Corriz, a Magistrate, Chair- 
man of the West Bromwich Poor-law Union, and an accom- 
plished gentleman, says of the condition of the people. He is 
asked if education among the humbler classes is much wanted ?— 

** T should say it is greatly, lamentably wanted. There is very little education 
of any sort; that which there is, is cf the most elementary kind—reading and 
indifferent writing. Most of those (and especially the young) who come before 
the Magistrates, and before the Union Board, are unable either to read or write ; 
they have no knowledge of moral obligation, or very little. Many of them 
have never been at any place of worship. I have no conception of any other 
means of forcing civilization downwards in society except education. There is 
a slight surface of civilization ; these in certain circumstances have a little 
education, but the mass have none. ‘The educated classes have the benefit of 
all the'recorded experience of the past to guide them: these poor people have 
no recorded experience ; their own experience, or the little experience of their 
fathers and mothers, is all they have to guide them.” 

It is to be remarked, that the West Bromwich district is one in 
which, from the absence of gentlemen and squires, the working 
population is very much left to its own ways. There is, however, 
one splendid exception, in the Tory Earl of Darrmouts. Mr. 
Corrigz says—‘ This excellent person, of great property, is 
always doing good ;” and in another part of his evidence, gives 
an instance of Lord Dartmourn’s judicious mode of weaning 
the population of his neighbourhood from brutality— 

“ We used to have bull-baiting in these districts ; and the colliers were de- 
votedly attached to it; and there were riots when any attempt was made to 
prevent this bull-baiting. Last year, Lord Dartmouth opened an enclosure near 


Lis own park, at the usual time of bull-baiting, for races of various kinds,— . 


bag-races and other things, and hurdle-races, such as deeply interest the com- 
mon people. He had them there the three days of bull-baiting; and there 
was no effort to bait a bull ; there was no riot, no confusion, and not a single 
thing brought before the Magistrates. The experiment succeeded entirely. 
Lord Dartmouth attended himself with all his family ; and I hope it will be a 
continued practice.” 

It would be easy, but is not necessary, to make further ex- 
tracts from the Report to show the need of education in the ma- 
nufacturing towns. The facts are all of the same class, and tell 
the same story. It is not greater in and near Birmingham than 
in other populous districts : but as regards the Metropolis, it may 
be mentioned, that although the Committee calculate that gra- 
tuitous education ought to be supplied to one-eighth of the people, 
only about one-fourteenth receive it in Westminster, and one- 
twenty-seventh in the populous parishes of Christchurch Spital- 
fields, St. Mary Whitechapel, St. George-in-the East, St. John 
Wapping, St. Mary Newington, St. Mary Bermondsey, and Christ- 
church Surry. 
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One point worthy of consideration is, whether the People, wh 
ignorance is undoubted, are desirous and willin + wate 
exertion and sacrifice to secure it for their children? S. 
but the general indifference is great. Dr. Paitip : ’ 
Poor-law Commissioner, whose experience on these subje Rax, ‘ 
tensive, thinks that parents must be compelled to give ta ‘sex. 
dren the advantage of education, before deriving any be fi chil. 
their labour; otherwise they will put them into factor en 
make them work from morning to night without giving ao and 
slightest opportunity of mental improvement. He says that . 
demand for education in Manchester “ cannot be said to atthe 
the supply ;” and that “ among certain of the poorer tlenene te 
value of knowledge has not been ascertained, which is whi 
the most perfect proof of ignorance.” To this ignorance Deke 
attributes the influence of such agitators as OAstTLeR Srzpy ry 
and Frareus O'Connor— . = 

*T consider that the success of the agitators in ati 
ings and prejudices of the mass of the Callie population is tea fel. 
butable to the want of information of their real interests, and particu 
. ei of the relation between master and servant, in manufacturiag 

Mr. Jonn Rippatt Woon, employed by the Statistical Societ 
of Manchester to make inquiries into the state of education j 
large towns, says, that “a very great number who attended 
schools in Manchester, and have learned, perhaps, to read the 
New Testament, who are from fifteen to twenty years of g e 
now in many cases do not know their letters ; and many of then 
cannot read, who were able to read fluently on leaving school.” 
When asked if the parents would not pay a penny a week fo 
the education of each of their children, he replies—* 

‘IT am quite satisfied they would gladly pay a penny a week : but it is pot 
the penny a week that is the question with them about sending their children 
to school—it is the expense of keeping them, when they can find profitable 
employment for them at six or seven years of age; and it is an expense to 
provide them with such decent clothiag as they ought to have when they go to 
school. be he only way in which general education cay 
obtain must be by an advance in the wages of the adult population."’ 

Mr. Woop seems to have “ hit the nail on the head.” This ig 
the point, after all. It is not because the poor are indifferent to 
the advantages of education, but because they live from hand to 
mouth, and must devote themselves to the business of getting 
food for their families, that they grudge the time taken from the 
factory and spent at school. This is the reason why they who 
have learned to read become ignorant of the alphabet—they work 
from morn to night, and go stupified to bed. The improvement 
of their physical condition is a necessary preliminary to mental 
enlightenment. 

The work to be done is immense; and, assuredly, voluntary 
exertion will go but a little way towards discharging the duty, 
Mr. Corris is asked whether the rate-paying inhabitants of the 
West Bromwich district would not agree to a small rate of 3d, or 
6d. in the pound for the purposes of education? and he replies, 
that “ any addition to the rate would be submitted to with great 
reluctance,” and that “ everybody pays as little as he can.” 

It appears, then, that the parents, ignorant themselves, grudge 
the hours taken from profitable labour for the education of their 
childrea; and that the wealthier classes—so called, but in point 
of fact needy—would submit with great reluctance to an educa 
tion-rate. The only resource would seem to be the interference 
of the Government; but the Government will not act effectually; 
and the Committee of the House of Commons, rejecting the more 
enlarged proposition of their Chairman, Mr. SLANey, for the esta- 
blishment of a Board of Education and the extension of Govern- 
ment assistance, came to the lame and impotent conclusion, ex- 
pressed in their fourth resolution, that they could not recommend 
‘“‘any means for meeting the deficiency beyond the continuance 
and extension of the grauts which are at present made by the 
Treasury for the promotion of education through the medium of 
the National and British and Foreign School Societies.” 

Of the grants alluded to, the National or Church Society have 
clutched the lion’s share. From 1834 to 1838 both inclusive, they 
have received 69,7002.; while the British and Foreign, or Dis- 
senting Society, have only obtained 35,285/., though the latter re- 
quire the most, The old complaint! 

This is the sum of the whole matter—that the great bulk of 
the labouring population not only lack instruction, but the leisure 
to receive it; that a portion of them are nevertheless ready to 
sacrifice the profitable labour of their children for the advantage 
of procuring something like education for them; that even for 
this small portion the Government and individuals together pro- 
vide only means which are wretchedly inadequate; aud thata 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 1838, can think of no 
better remedy for this monstrous evil and serious danger, than a 
perseverance in the system proved to be a miserable failure! Whe 
such is the result of the Parliamentary labours of their betters, 
who can blame the working classes for endeavouring to help 
themselves socially by political advancement ? 
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POPULAR MONUMENTS. 


THERE may not be thought to be much philosophy in monuments 
of any kind: it may be said, they do but make a fruitless struggle 
against the operations of Time, which in the end must overwhelm 
them together with all other things: it may be remarked that 
brass and stone are after all but inefficient expedients for substan- 
tiating a mere shadow like Fame, and that there cannot be much 
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wisdom in a custom which serves to cherish and perpetuate a 
delusion. ay be true, strictly speaking; but there is one con- 
All this 1 ‘suald suggest in reply—one, applicable to many 
sideration "| objections, —we mean, that our nature is too imper- 
pilesoP ait of being governed by periect rules; that to exact 
pet fo © 8 a strict conformity to the principles of philosophy 
:” Lge it were, to overdraw our own account with Reason ; 
would be, es ot exist, in short, without making many compromises 
that w° eo rigid laws. The worthiness or unworthiness of a 
with sg al must be determined by the results of its prac- 
casio, ation and not by its correspondence to abstract rules. 
tial Teournent in honour of individual merit is part of a general 
dt of rewards and punishments, which has existed in all 
— d without which it is difficult to conceive how the objects 
7. ‘ety could be effectually served. That “virtue is its own 
. od "is a poetical dictum, and ought perhaps to be a practical 
er ‘ We find, however, that some expectation of reward, be- 
ond ‘the privacy of conscience, insensibly mixes itself up with 
ee act that is called meritorious, or that it is expedient to en- 
courage. Perhaps no man is entirely without the love of appro- 
pation; even those in whom grosser passions predominate—the 
Jove of power or of luere—are seldom quite devoid of it; and in 
many it is a principle of nature so strong and pervading, that they 
are easily led to any course of action that promises a result in 
raise. Here, then, we see a great principle in human nature 
available for the purposes of moral and political government; and 
the great object is, to make the utmost and best use of it. It is 
not as if it were at our option to discard it; it is one that will take 
some direction or other, and, if we do not give it a good direction, 
may take a bad one. : 
Granting that public actions may become proper subjects of 
public reward, two principal questions arise,—first, What are the 
actions that deserve the reward? second, What is the manner in 
which the reward may be best bestowed ? 

To take the latter first. Monuments possess many advantages 
over other forms of national gratitude. A title is a mere badge, a 
“signum pecori,” as we illustrated in a former paper; and has 
nothing noble about it but its name: indeed, originally, it was a 
badge; and as it then required acts of subservience, so it now 
receives them. Money is still worse, and, in whatever form 
gtanted, always more or iess degrades the action it rewards. In 
this commercial country, too many things have already become 
objects of traffic—let not public merit be added to the list. We 
should be sorry to see good actions bearing a price in the market 
along with eggs and butter. It may indeed be said that all 
rewards detract somewhat from the purity of the action rewarded. 
No doubt they do; but there is a great difference between those 
which operate, as we may say, in a sensual, and those which 
operate in a sentimental manner. Whatever has a tendency to 
substitute the objects of sentiment for those of sense, will be 
hailed by all virtuous minds; and to the philosophical legislator 
in this country, such will ever be a matter of prime concern, 
since it is one the accomplishment of which is wanting, in a 
peculiar manner, to the respectability of the national cha- 
racter. It is on this ground particularly that we regard with 
satisfaction the growing custom of raising monuments to merit ; 
because if it is necessary, for the sake of example, to flatter one of 
two passions, neither of which may be without taint, it is some- 
thing at least to choose the least objectionable. Now the love of 
fame may not be a reasonable passion, but it is akin to much 
that is noble and beautiful, and to nothing which is mean: the 
love of money 7s, perhaps, a reasonable—a ¢o0 reasonable passion 
—but, at any rate, it is one of the vilest and most contemptible 
that obscures our nature. The passion for fame may be hollow, 
but that for money is corrupt; and an empty cask is better than 
& foul one, 

It is amongst the rottenest parts of our present political system, 
which commutes honours for gold, and pays in pensions for acts 
of valour or genius. It is putting up as the highest standard 
what ought to be the lowest. It is legalizing and chartering the 
Worst principle of human nature. It is paying greatness by a 
premium on littleness. It is making an act of individual virtue 
the occasion for one of public corruption. We see the effects of 
this system in the deplorable want of high principle, and even of 
common shame, as regards pecuniary matters, which confers on 
the English aristocracy, as a body, such unenviable distinction. 
How often, in looking over the Pension-list, have we seen the merit 
of the original recipient swallowed up, as it were, and lost to 
Public gratitude, by the voracity and utter shamelessness of his 
successors—some progeny of paupers, bringing in their time more 
dishonour on the family name than ever the first brought honour ! 
How often, at the renewal of their licensed importunities, has the 
country blushed for its beggars, while it paid them ! 

_ One advantage, indeed, in a monument over a pension, is that 
it is confined—as it ought to be—to its proper objects, and cannot 
be perverted to the uses of others who have nothing whatever to 
do with it. If the country raise a monument to one of its heroes, 
this is a distinct affair of sentiment between the nation and that 
particular object of their admiration or respect. It has no re- 
ference whatever to any other person, however nearly related he 
orshe may be to the person honoured. If the son also would 
have a monument—let him work for it. If the grandson—so 
Must he. Thus we gain a clear account with our heroes, and 
Robody comes by any thing but his own. As it is, public eco- 





nomists, who see every brilliant action fastening a new family on 
the public purse, have reason to tremble at each successive vic- 
tory gained over the enemy, and almost to wish the French may 
not be damaged—lest the English be ruined. 

In addition to these arguments, we ought not to omit to mention 
the very desirable impulse given to public taste and refinement by 
the increased demand for the productions of sculpture likely toensue 
from an extended use of monuments for purposes of public me- 
morial. It is not only from the love of lucre, and the low traffick- 
ing spirit, that the national character suffers reproach, but also 
from a marked absence of taste and appreciation for art, excluding 
many of the purest pleasures of the mind, and keeping both mind 
and manners in a more backward and winterly state than the 
progress of education in other ways renders consistent or sea- 
sonable. But if the people are taught by example, first, to 
place honour before wealth,—which would be the consequence, 
we conceive, of constituting the former the subject of the highest 
class of public rewards; and if, secondly, they were invited to 
regard works of art, composed in honour or commemoration of 
their great men, with the respect and attention which might then 
be fairly challenged for them,—two objects would be gained, 
both of much importance, as we have said, in their bearing on 
national character, and at the same time a far purer, and in every 
respect less objectionable form of public gratitude be established. 

Particular cases for pecuniary relief would meanwhile remain for 
consideration as usual, 

But then comes our second question; for how can any approach 
be made to these objects as long as such a misuse of stone takes 
place as we see at the bottom of Waterloo Place, or the end of 
Pal! Mall, or, in a word, all over the town? While other nations 
have been raising monuments to their great philosophers and 
poets, and those whose actions or genius must render them ob- 
jects of perpetual interest, we have been busy filling our niches 
and columns with the stupidest of our fellow countrymen—men 
who, if they had begun life as common soldiers, would never have 
become corporals—whose names, had they been born at the bottom 
of a street, would never have found their way to the top; mea 
who, as it is, will in half a century be utterly indistinguishable 
from the mob of mankind, and only able to be identified by dint of 
hard research in forgotten registers. 

However, we are pleased to believe that a better time is coming, 
when the people, availing themselves of the example set by their 
masters, but turning it to a better use, will have monuments of 
their own, that shall commemorate those who best deserve com- 
memoration—their poets and philosophers, their patriots and their 
true friends. Several statues of men of this description have 
lately been erected in public places, both at home and abroad ; 
which bespeaks a movement on the part of the people in the di- 
rection we have indicated. A statue of Dr. Jounson in Lich- 
field, lately put up, may be fairly claimed as one of this popular 
and improved class of monuments. One to the memory of Dat- 
TON of Manchester, by CHANTREY, now finished, is of the same 
description ; and still more popular will be that which is, we be- 
lieve, already commenced to the memory of Warr. Monumental 
honours have been too long monopolized by army and navy, and 
we are heartily glad to see a diversion amongst the statuaries, at 
length, in favour of the real benefactors of mankind. 

NATIONAL ENGLISH MUSIC. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
50, New Bond Street, 28th September 1838, 

S1r—Allow me to reply to a request contained in the following passage from 
the Spectator of last week—‘‘ Among the nautical songs, are the original 
melodies of IncLEDON’s celebrated ballads, ‘ The Storm’ and ‘ Black-eyed Susan.” 
The latter is attributed to Leverince, and perhaps correctly ; but it is not in 
our copy eitber of the folio or octavo edition of his songs.” . . . « . ‘* Perhaps 
Mr. Cuarre tt will do us the favour to state his authority.” 

I feel the greatest pleasure in stating, that I found * Sweet William’s Fare- 
well to Black-ey’d Susan, by Mr. Gay; the tune by Mr. Leveridge,” at page 
148. Vol. LV. of the Musical Miscellany, published by Warts, A.D. 1730; 
also, on a half-sheet song which contains three or four settings by other authors 
of the same words. As Leveripce died about 1758, (at the advanced age of 
ninety,) the first-named publication must have taken place during his lifetime. 

With best thanks for the liberality which has allowed me to give this ex- 


planation, I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wituiam Cuaprety. 














“ WHO IS THE TRAITOR ?” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 27th September 1833, 


Str—In a recent number of your journal, Mr. Warp, the able and indepen- 
dent Member for Sheffield, was reminded, that some further explanation and 
particulars of the charge brought against Mr. O'ConNeELt and the Irish Mem- 
bers, of urging Ministers to give them a Tithe-bill without the Appropriation- 
clause, would be very desirable. Mr. Wann, I understand, professed to speak 
of his own knowledge to that important fact. Knowing so much, it is diffi- 
cu't to conceive that he could not, if he chose, tell more. And it is fit that Mr. 
Warp should be aware that some additional information is considered necessary, 
to show that he, a Ministerialist, did not lightly hazard the statement in question 
with a view to aid Ministers—to suggest something like an apol for 
their dereliction of principle. Such was palpably the motive with which a 
similiar explanation of the Ministerial backsliding was ——e given in @ 
newspaper notoriously prostituted to Downing Street uses. But, independently 
of personal considerations, Mr. Warp owes it to the public to state what he 
knows of a transaction which so materially affects the character of no small 
oumber of the Irish Representatives. If the truth is precisely what has been 
stated, then I, for one, shall know in future what to think of Mr. O’ConNELL 
and his set. I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

A Frienp To Prain DEALING. 
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CHINA OPENED. 


Mr. Gurzzarr, the author of these volumes, is a missionary to 
China, already well known for a narrative of his personal adven- 
tures in two coasting voyages along that country, as well as for 
his publication on Chinese history. The object of the present 
work is much more extensive than either of the author’s previous 
productions,—embracing a view of the physical features of China 
and its dependencies; a précis of its history, religions, and insti- 
tutions; an account of its commerce, arts, agriculture, and 
finances ; a description of the manners, customs, and character of 
the people, together with a review of their language, literature, 
science, and philosophy. 

In the execution of so extensive a design, Mr. Gutzuarr has 
the advantage of familiar acquaintance with his subject, ac- 
quired by personal observation of China and the Chinese, and 
by astudy of the works of his predecessors both native and fo- 
reign. Unluckily, however, he is unable to turn these advantages 
to full account, wanting many qualities both of nature and art. 
He is deficient in comprehension of view; he has scanty powers 
of generalization ; and beyond the externals of the individual object 
before him, his perception is weak, and not always true. These 
intellectual failings, not remedied by cultivation, often involve the 
writer in apparent contradictions, which every reader will not be 
able to reconcile, even where they happen to be reconcileable; 
they have sometimes prevented him from selecting the most worthy 
or the most striking objects for description; whilst a lack of lite- 
rary judgment and taste has caused him to jumble together things 
of unequal magnitude and importance, and to overlay his subject 
with a variety of collateral matter, till the principal is lost sight 
of in the accessories. Perhaps, too, there is an undue profes- 
sional disposition to trace things up to Divine interference, when 
the human causes are sufficient to account for them. Hence, 
though containing a good deal of important information, and sug- 
gesting various reflections, China Opened is rather to be studied 
than read, and will be studied to most advantage by those who 
can weigh and test the statements of the author. 

This criticism especially applies to his description of the physical 
character of China; which, instead of presenting the natural and 
artificial features of the country, consists of enumerations of lati- 
tudes and longitudes, lengths and breadths, or a dry catalogue 
of uncouth names suggestive of neither ideas nor associations to 
Englishmen, and the proper place for which is a map ora 
table. The topographical survey of the various countries belong- 
ing to the empire is distinguished by similar defects, except where 
the author describes places he himself has seen. The account 
of the natural productions, is somewhat more attractive, but 
contains not much beyond the summaries of a book of geography ; 
and the chapters on the manners and customs, although containing 
mapy novel points, are wanting in pith and conclusiyeness. The 
history is clear, and sufficient for its purpose; and the many 
chapters on the government and its ramifications, though minutely 
dry, are full of statistical and curious details, as is likewise the 
account of the foreign commerce. Of the review of literature and 
science, the best perhaps that can be said of it is, that it is better 
than nothing. To the chapter on language we shall refer pre- 
sently. 

One of the most curious speculations in which the human mind 
can engage, is to trace the origin of national character,—to 
endeavour to estimate the respective influences of nature and 
custom; conjecturally apportioning a share to the disposition 
of the race; another to the physical circumstances of climate, 
soil, &c. and the pursuits which they generated; a third to the 
influence of the national literature and institutions, as well as to 
the historical events with which the people have been connected; 
though all these last must be taken with an allowance, as 
receiving an influence from the other causes. To approach this 
subject with even the appearance of success, requires the data of 
original authority ; and it is one good feature of Mr. GutzLarr’s 
book, that points will be found scattered up and down its pages 
which throw a light upon this singular subject. The climate of 
China Proper is temperate, but neither warm enough to dis- 
pense with clothes, (when they can be got,) nor cold enough to 
prevent, by its severity, the subsistence of a dense population. 
The land often yields a vast return to the laborious cultivator, 
but does not appear to possess that spontaneous fertility which 
fosters the lazy luxury of the Negroes, and it is not adapted to 
the nomadic life of the Tartars. Hence, a people settling in such 
a country, if sufficiently advanced in civilization to pursue the 
useful arts, to establish a certain degree of security for life and 
property, and to protect themselves from their neighbours, would 
naturally increase with rapidity, whilst “the pressure of popu- 
lation against the means of subsistence” would as naturally 
stimulate improvements in arts essential to corporal uses or to 





worldly wellbeing, in which alone the Chinese aay] 

: ee . el. Tf 
stract,as much as possible, all prejudices of habit and ed wed 
look only at the eternal nature of things, the Chinese Neation ang 
in the belles lettres appear dry, literal, and feeble eo Production 
monplace every-day life; but their philosophy, even ire Com. 
national allowance, is distinguished beyond all others f ett 
wisdom and practical utility. The fine arts admit of on 
gible test than literature, and in all the higher departm ore tan. 
Chinese are very deficient ; but their mere mechanical oth the 
sculpture is as excellent as their colours are in painting bot 
which excellences are available in the immediate busi pe 
life. In the useful arts, however, the Chinese, ages ago _ of 
all other nations, and, despite their stationary condition EY 
in many things now. With them, irrigation, terraced cilltivatige 
manuring, and all the agricultural resources by which art bo 
comes natural obstacles, were first advanced toa state that 7 
now leaves the most improved nations behind. “The Chines 
art of husbandry,” says Mr. Gurziarr, “may be explained © 
few words,—to keep the lands clean, and in fine tilth; to man e 
them richly, and make a farm resemble a garden as Near} a 
possible. No fields are laid down in pasture in order ee 
cruited, or are suffered to be fallow for even a quarter of a => 
lest any of the resources of the soil should thereby be lost,” Th 
art of weaving seems indigenous to every country whose ithe. 
bitants have advanced beyond the hunter's life; but China rol 
the best claim to have first perfected the art, and raised jt ra 
manufacture; even now her silk and cotton fabrics equal if ther 
do not excel those of all other countries, in texture, colour and 
durability, although inferior in design. Ship-building, practical 
hydraulics, and many other mechanical arts, are with them of 
great antiquity. Paper they invented in the first century of 
our era; printing, gunpowder, suspension-bridges, umbrellas 
and parasols, and the elegant manufacture of porcelain ware 
which has put within the means of most civilized nations 
an excellent substitute for the monarch’s gold and silver plate, 
were, with the silk trade, given by China to Europe. As far gs 
history records or well-grounded conjecture can penetrate, Ching 
has never possessed any privileged castes, nor has labour 
ever been considered degrading; merit, or at least acquires 
ment, has been the patent of nobility, which is open to all 
except persons of infamous life or birth.* Of unknown antiquity, 
they offer the singular spectacle of a nation obeying for 2300 years 
the instructions of a philosopher. With an empire more populous 
than that of the Romans, one written character, be the variety of 
dialogues what they may, serves for the communication of thought; 
and the laws or exhortations of the Imperial Council are easily 
read by three hundred and sixty millions of people,—a vast popu 
lation, but of whose vastness the mind will have a clearer idea, if 
it reflect that the present generation of Chinese consists’ of 
nearly as many persons as have lived in Great Britain since the 
creation of man. 

The circumstances we have touched upon throw much light 
upon the Atheism of this people. A nation so early advanced in the 
useful arts, and possessing a written literature from 2500 to 3000 
years ago, if not earlier, could scarcely be enthralled by any ab- 
surd and vulgar superstition. The struggle for subsistence, forced 
upon all, would prevent them from giving the time necessary toa 
faith with ceremonials constantly occurring ; or from engaging in 
deep speculations upon a subject which, their sagacity taught 
them, unassisted reason could not resolve, and which would have 
been productive of no worldly advantage. Mr. WitBERFoRCE 
has recorded that Mr. Pirr had not time to give much attention 
to theological matters; and such seems to be the case with the 
Chinese, who are too dusy to be religious. Mr. Gurzuarr, il 
deed, attributes to Conrucius the Atheism and social qualities of 
the Chinese, as well as their political institutions: but such an 
achievement is beyond the power of any individual mind—not to 
mention that many parts of this great man’s writings are taken 
from or founded upon those of his predecessors, by which no doubt 
he was in a measure formed. Philosophers sway mankind by dis- 
covering what is best adapted to their nature and circumstances, 
not by directing them to follow some laboured or artificial inven- 
tions of their own. The true merit of Conructus is the extraor- 
dinary penetration by which he read the character of his country- 
men, and the skill with which he adapted his philosophical system 
to it. 

How far the language of China contributed to influence the 
character of its inhabitants—how far their character might react 
upon their language—is difficult to determine. But their national 
peculiarities are strongly expressed in their tongue, and appear to 
offer insuperable difficulties to the Missionaries; because a people 
so cautious, scrutinizing, and worldly-minded as the Chinese, will 
not, like a more barbarous race, trust any thing to generalization; 
and their language fails to note accurately the nice distinctions 
requisite in scientific theology. Here is part of Mr, GurzLaFFs 
account of it, 





CHINESE SOUNDS. 

We might be almost led to suppose that the Chinese ancestry, after having 
produced 487 different sounds, despaired of the power of the organs of speec 
to make any additions to them. In almost every other language, there 1s 4 
number of radicals, by the composition of which an immense number of words 
is formed ; yet this expedient never occurred to the Chinese. To what a state 
the oral medium of communication has been thus reduced, we cannot better 
show, than by producing some examples. The sound E has at least 2,000 
significations. It expresses to kill, to finish, by, barley, obstinate, to be pleases 
to communicate, to leave, gruel, clothes, to rely, posterity, barbarian, he, to 

* Such as criminals, stage-players, the offspring of courtezans. 
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. i incline, a chair, virtue, thought, intention, easy, 
ia er » daabe, he. 3 in fact, one might write a perfectly intelligible 
mings which only the sound E was employed. ; 
teste about a thousand significations ; it may mean to know, wisdom, folly, 


Che has fect, govern, pierce, impede, stop, foundation, toes, of, a branch, 


. <Ce 
ae oe ope moreover, are scarcely to be distinguished from each 
oo ereapecitlly when they are rapidly pronounced ; for instance, teih tih, sze 
a . vib, fan fang, &c. 
tee 6808 me ovation, the ancients invented a system of intona- 
Me less ia many instances used two synonymous characters to express a single 
" 
ides nation is twofold—Ping, the even, and Tih, the deflected. Ping is 
0 Re ties and pcb. former clear, the latter drawn out; whilst 
ote is either shang, high, or shrill, like the acutus; keu, low, like the 
o* or juh, short and abrupt. Cha, dregs, has the tsing ; cha, to inquire, 
oth cba, a branch, the acutus; cha, to deceive, the acutus; and cha, an 
fi ‘a letter, pronounced very abrupt, the juh or short sound. Jn the same 
a stands ya, forked ; ya, teeth; yd, elegant; ya, the second in order, and 
“to convey. If each of the sounds had these five intonations, there would be 
yeast 9,435 various words for expressing ideas; but many have only one, two, 
7 three of them, and the treasure of articulated sounds amounts to about 1,500. 
With these the Chinese have to convey all their wants, and to communicate 
the most abstract sciences. However accurate the distinction, it falls very 
short of what is actually required, and the oral medium of communication 
remains deficient. A Chinaman marks, with the greatest ease, the difference 
of intonation, but a foreigner has to encounter immense difficulties before he 
can in any degree distinguish them. We may compare these intonations to 
our notes in music. Their existence is, however, to an unpractised ear almost 
perceptible, because the language, when spoken well, is always pronounced in a 


eure, 


inging tone. 
Pie poverty to which the spoken language is reduced, is such as to occasion 
misunderstandings in sentences of the most frequent occurrence, and to make 
omversation so exceedingly monotonous as to comprise only the ordinary 
objects of life. Whenever any attempt is made to discuss more abstruse sub- 
jects, recourse must be had to ink and paper, and the speaker will be obliged 
either to define the sounds by synonymes, or write them down. The writer 
has often sat for hours and heard the Chinese telling stories; these were either 
exceedingly simple and soon understood after cross-questioning, or the speaker 
was obliged to use figures, in order to render his discourse intelligible. There 
are no orators, nor do the masters of schools give oral instructions; and it 
would be next to impossible to preach sermons of any length, without fami- 
liarizing the auditors with the subject. Nothing tends so much to counteract 
the progress of civilization as the poverty of the oral medium, and the conse- 
quent paucity of ideas. No new subject of any importance can be introduced ; 
god the human mind recoils from treating of things which are not understood. 
Hence, the Chinese are more sensual than their comparative state of civiliza- 
tion would lead us to suppose. Every thing beyond the range of sight is dif- 
ficult to be described by them, and even when represented it can be scarcely 


understood. 

None of the cognate languages have carried this system so far. The Chi- 
nese, by adhering so strictly to it, prove that they possess more refined organs 
of hearing than a other nation: they are, however, not musical, and know 
nothing about the harmony of sound beyond their own intonation. Foreign 
languages are with the greatest difficulty acquired by them; they are unable to 

ounce a number of letters, especially R and 1, and two consonants at the 
fain of aword. Their curious way of forming words has insulated them 
eotirely from other nations, and rendered many attempts to enlighten them 
abortive. If the Chinese were once to establish a parliament, the orators 
would be obliged to distribute their speeches to the members previously to pro- 
nouncing them. It would be difficult, if not impracticable, to carry on intel- 
lectual intercourse to any length, and to read lectures or discuss points in 
public. 

Some of this is perhaps exaggerated, through the difficulty 
which a foreigner must feel in conversing in such a language. At 
all events, the Mandarin dialect is capable of expressing with pre- 
cision, just and elevated thoughts; as in this specimen of a trans- 
lation of the 

CHINESE NOTION OF A GREAT MAN. 


“He may be called a great man who, whilst in a prominent station in the 
state, occupies his rank in the empire, and practises the general and great prin- 
ciples—is benevolent, decorous, and just. If the people act conformably with 
his principles, he accords with them; but if they deviate, he alone practises 
them. Riches cannot corrupt him, poverty does not move him, and grandeur 
and military display cannot intimidate him.” 

It may, however, be taken as a characteristic proof of the 
Chinese mind, that Mr. Gurziarr conceives ArisToTLE could be 
translated, but Homer certainly not. The nation bas thought 
like philosophers, but not like poets. 

The present condition of China has often struck us as bearing 
astrong resemblance to Ireland in the numbers of the people com- 
pared with the means of subsistence and the general poverty of the 
masses; except that the Chinese display more industry, adapta- 
bility, and resources, in making the most of what they have. How- 
ever dirty their dwellings, too, their fields are always clean: but 
in other respects part of this extract might apply to Ireland. 

In domestic economy, they are not surpassed by any nation: there is no 
Waste, no profusion in any brauch; and the most trifling things are turned to 
advantage, and the very offuls are relished. Contentment reigns even smongst 
the wretched; they sit down to a meal consisting of a little boiled grass and 
potatoes with cheerfulness, because they know no better. However poor, they 
are fond of inviting a passing stranger, and offering bim a share of their 
meagre repast. 

Their dwellings vary much less than the extent of the empire would lead us 
tobelieve. Much depends on the materials which can be procured on the spot. 
Millions pg Om in small mud hovels, where granite does not abound ; whilst 
in places where this is common they are almost entirely composed of solid rock. 

Jey possess great skill in cutting and joining it, so that the seam is hardly 
visible. In the Southera regions, the poorer classes live in huts made of kajan 
leaves, In woody districts the houses are built of planks. The foundation is 
Rot very deep, and commonly consists of granite. Bricks are made in great 
perfection by the Chinese. They join them together beautifully, so as to form 
tangles, squares, circles, figures of flowers, &c.; which gives to the exterior a 
Very finished appearance. It is a very general custom to raise a mud wall and 
plaster it with bricks ; but houses of that description are soon soaked through, 
and overthrown by gales. Brick houses are covered with thick ridges of tiles, 
=~ the convex part downwards, and the chinks by laying others athwart. 
he spars are round and flat; upon these they either put thin bricks or square 
tiles, well joined with mortar, so as to admit no rain. The Chinese are a pe- 





culiar people even in their mode of building ; the hearth is one of the first parts 
they construct, but they forget to add a chimney. 

he interior of the Sona of the poor is wretched enough, and such are by 
far the majority. They consist of one room, which serves the purposes of 
kitchen, sleeping apartment, parlour, and stable, the floor not being paved. In 
the cold regions a flue runs along the room, which serves as an oven for cook- 
ing the victuals and warming the apartment. The pigs lodge in the snuggest 
corners; and goats, asses, and colts, share the dwellings of their masters. Such 
are the hovels of the common peasantry. ’ ~ : 

In adorning their rooms they are equally economical. A few pictures hung 
around, occasionally a mirror, and a few grotesque drawings upon the white 
wall, are the most common ornaments. Lackered and polished wooden chairs, 
some tables, a couch, some painted or lackered screens, constitute the furniture. 
Mud-houses are beautifully pasted with paper. The floors, which are generally 
paved with bricks, are covered with excellent mats, or in winter with carpets 
or felt. The houses are crowded with inhabitants, who must be content with 
avery little space. Europeans could not live in such narrow holes, but China- 
men feel very little inconvenience from them. No class is remarkable for 
cleanliness ; and the houses appear worse than stables if beasts have their abode 
inthem. The inhabitants of the city keep their dwellings in better order, and 
merchants and shopkeepers excel in tastefully adorning their shops and laying 
out their wares; but there is, nevertheless, with much show, a want of neat- 
ness in the interior of the buildings. 

The following account of Chinese clanship is new to us. 

In tracing the way in which society is constituted, we shall be struck with 
its divisions into great families, who, though numbering many thousand mem- 
bers, all bear the same surname and consider one another as relations. These 
clanships resemble those of the Scottish Highlanders, though they do not 
strictly partake of the feudal system. There are in China about four hundred 
and fifty-four surnames, and consequently as many clans; thirty of these sur- 
names consist of two characters or syllables, whilst the rest are monosyllabic. 
All belonging to the same clan consider each other as cousins, and there exists 
a silent contract to help each other, as if related by the ties of blood. When 
the author became a naturalized citizen of the Celestial Empire, he very natu- 
rally entered a clan, and was suddenly surrounded with a host of cousins, who 
— laid a claim to his charity, and occasionally very readily assisted him. 

o man is permitted to marry a woman of the same clan; he must seek a bride 
in a different family, and thus acquire the privilege of uniting two surnames. 
Clanship is of very ancient date. It is said to have arisen when China was 
divided into many feudal states; so that there were no less than 1,773. It is, 
however, far more probable that it originated with the first progenitors of the 
human race, who transmitted their names to their descendants. 

Though this institution has great disadvantages, it exercises a most salutary 
eheck on the measures of an arbitrary government. The most numerous clans 
in the various districts often combine to resist extortions and to terrify magis~ 
trates into concessions. If any member be unjustly pronecuted, the clan stands 
forward and insists on the release of their kinsman. On the other hand, the 
smaller clans are in a most wretched condition; they have to bear not onl 
the oppressive measures of government, but the insults of the more powerfi 
clans. The Chinese Government has often endeavoured to put down these asso- 
ciations, but it has never fully succeeded. This institution is too much inter- 
woven with the whole being of the nation to be overthrown by the mere exer- 
cise of despotic power. A magistrate who could sentence his clansman toa 
heavy punishment, would be Jered a ter, and be sh d by his — 
riors. There is in this respect more nepotism in China than in any other 
country. Confucius himself connives at committing an injustice in favour of a 
relation. But even if he had not done so, the ties of blood amongst the Chinese 
are very strong; and the love of their relations, with utter indifference towards 
society at large, is almost constitutional. Mencius rejected with equal disdain 
egotism and general philanthropy, and taught that our undivided love ought to 
be bestowed on our relations. No one of his precepts has been so strictly fol- 
lowed as this. 








JOURNAL OF A TOUR BEYOND THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


From the last boundary line of American settlement to the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, is a distance of from 1,500 to 2,000 miles, 
The first part of this space is an extensive plain, thickly interspersed 
with various rivers feeding the Mississippi or the Northern Lakes, 
and sometimes clothed with forests, but more frequently forming 
the naked prairie; the second district is that of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which form the backbone of North America, as the Andes do 
of the Southern continent; the third is a descending country, in- 
tersected, like the valley of the Mississippi, by mary rivers, all of 
which, rising between the 42d and 52d degrees of latitude, fall by 
the Columbia into the Pacific. This last district is one of the 
principal seats of the fur-trade; and is divided between the Ame- 
rican and the Hudson’s Bay Companies, which have both formed 
establishments in it, those of the Hudson's Bay being the most 
numerous and best-conducted. Throughout these extensive re- 
gions, various tribes of Indians still roam unsubdued, though di- 
minished, and contaminated. To convert and civilize them, is an 
object of the American Board of Foreign Missions; and the Re- 
verend Samus. Parker was employed to undertake a journey in 
order to ascertain the practicability of penetrating with safety to 
“any and every portion of the vast interior,” and the disposition 
of the natives to receive missionary instruction. For this pur- 
pose, Mr. Parxgr joined the caravan of the American Fur Com- 
pany, which annually journeys to the Rocky Mountains, to fur- 
nish the hunters with goods and supplies and bring back the 
peltries they have collected. Reaching a spot called, from its 
uses, the Rendezvous, our missionary quitted the caravan, and 
accompanied a body of Indians, whom he had disposed to listen 
to the word, if not wholly to receive it, across the mountain- 
range to the Columbia river, which he descended to Fort Van- 
couver, the principal station of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Here he sojourned a considerable period, making excursions to 
seaward as far as the Pacific, and inland in various directions, 
under the guidance of Indians and French half-breeds. Having 
at length fulfilled the subject of his mission, and resolved both 
his instructions in the affirmative, he took a passage in one of the 
Hudson Bay Company's vessels, to the Sandwich Islands; whence, 
after a long detention, he sailed for America. 

The Astorta and Adventures of Captain Bonneville, by Wasu- 
INGTON IRVING, with the travels and novels of his nephews, have 
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familiarized the English public with the romunce of life in the 
Prairies, and of adventure in the Rocky Mountains and the 
houseless wastes on their Western sides. Mr. Parker con- 
fines himself to its matter of fact; and his plain, unadorned 
narrative, certainly makes the gay, jaunty, half-sentimental 
half-savage account of prairie excitement and mountain priva- 
tions look very much like a fiction. A man cannot, indeed, 
ride three or four months on horseback and sleep in tents with- 
out fatigue; or subsist, during that period, on the provisions 
he carries or catches, without occasionally being hungry or ap- 
prehensive of hunger; and when vigilant Indians, who may 
prove foes, are lurking around, there is always the prospect of a 
scrimmage to stimulate attention. But for these things Mr. 
PARKER seems to have prepared himself, and he regards them 
somewhat as matters of course: the minute peculiarities of cos- 
tume and character, which give so much charm to Irvine’s 
sketches, he did not see; the excitement he did see had not its 
origin in the love of hunting or ambition of discovery, but in 
hunger or alcohol; and over the narrative of “ hairbreadth 
*scapes and battle dangerous” with wild beasts or wilder men, 
he casts considerable doubts. 

There is, however, something more in the Journal of a Tour 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, than a bald commonplace narration, 
which sometimes by direct allusion but more frequently by 
straightforward unconsciousness, dissipates some of the wonders of 
romance. Although incapable of seeing in nature, or relishing 
in art, the minute characteristics which the skill of a literary 
Gerarp Dow has seized, and refined in realizing, Mr. PARKER's 
pen, always clear, sometimes rises to eloquent effects when the 
stupendous wonders of creation require to be described. His re- 
ligious object gave him a constant pursuit, and caused him occa- 
sionally to exhibit an unintentional exaggeration, as great, per- 
haps, as that of those who limit their ambition to secular triumphs. 
It was impossible, also, to sojourn at the stations of the two great 
companies who divide between them the whole fur-trade of 
the North American continent, without picking up some informa- 
tion respecting their modes of proceeding ; or to mingle with the 
men in their employ without hearing of or seeing some strange 
scenes or striking traits of character. Such are 

THE PLEASURES OF THE PRAIRIES. 

A day of indulgence was given to the men, in which they drink as much as 
they please, and conduct themselves as they may choose. It was found that 
ardent spirits excited so many evil spirits that they may be called legion. 

A Mr. G. shot a man by the name of Van B., with the full intention to kill 
him. The ball entered the back and came out at the side. Van B. exclaimed, 
* 1] am a dead man;” and after a little pause said, ‘‘ No, Iam not hurt.” G 
on this seized a rifle to finish the work; but was prevented by some men 
standing by, who took it from him, and fired it into the air. 

The day of indulgence being past, a quiet day followed. The exhilaration 
was followed by consequent relaxation; and the tide of spirits which arose so 
high yesterday, ebbed to-day proportionably low. The men were seen loung- 
ing about in listless idleness, and could scarcely be roused to the business of 
making repairs and arrangements for the long journey yet before us. * - 

A few days after our arrival at the place of rendezvous, and when all the 
mountain-men had assembled, another day of indulgence was granted to them; 
in which all restraint was laid aside. These days are the climax of the hunter’s 
happiness. I will relate an occurrence which took place near evening, as a 
ig of mountain life. A hunter, who goes technically by the name of 
the great bully of the mountains, mounted his horse with a loaded rifle, and 
challenged any Frenchman, American, Spaniard, or Dutchman, to fight him in 
single combat. Kit Carson, an American, told him, if he wished to die, he 
would accept the challenge. Shunar defied him; C. mounted his horse, and 
with a loaded pistol rushed into close contact, and both almost at the same in- 
stant fired. C.’s ball entered S.’s hand, came out at the wrist, and passed 
through the arm above the elbow. S.’a ball passed over the head of C.; and 
while he went for another pistol, Shunar begged that his life might be spared. 
Such scenes, sometimes from passion and sometimes for amusement, make the 
pastime of their wild and wandering life. They appear to have sought for a 
place where, as they would say, human nature is not oppressed by the tyranny 
of religion and pleasure is not awed by the frown of virtue. 

DOINGS AT FORT WILLIAM. 

Here, some months ago, a man named Thornburgh was killed by another 
named Hubbard, both from the United States. A controversy arose between 
them about an Indian woman. Thornburgh was determined to take her from 
Hubbard, even at the risk of his own life, He entered H.’s cabin in the night, 
armed with a loaded rifle. H. saw him, and shot him through the breast, and 
pushed him out of the door. Thornburgh fell, and expired almost instantly. A 
self-created jury of inquest sat upon the body of Thornburgh, and brought in a 
verdict that he lost his life by the hand of Hubbard in self-defence. 

In Thornburgh there was an instance of a most insatiable appetite for ardent 
spirits. Mr. Townsend, the ornithologist, whom I have before mentioned, 
told me he was encamped out for several days, some miles from Fort William, 
attending to the busi of his profession; and that in addition to collecting 
birds, he had collected rare specimens of reptiles, which he preserved in a keg 
of spirits. Several days after he was in this encampment, he went to his keg 
to deposit another reptile, and found the spirits gone. Mr. Townsend, know- 
ing that Thornburgh had been several times loitering about, charged him with 
having drank off the spirits. He confessed it, and pleaded his thirst as an 
apology. 

The White hunters employed by the American Company are 
mostly adventurers, (to use no stronger term,) whose wild spirits 
having exhausted their means and driven them from society, 
turn trappers, as an exciting pursuit and a last resource. In this 
vocation, hardship, exposure, and riot, with the casualties of 
brawls and Indians, soon finish them. According to Mr. Parker, 
three years in either service is about the average duration of life 
with the majority of these trappers. But of the general manage- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the people in their 
employ, he speaks in much higher terms than he does of the 
American. 

The gentlemen belonging to the Hudson Bay Company are worthy of com- 
mendation for their good treatment of the Indians, by which they have obtained 
their friendship and confidence, and also for the efforts which some few of them 








have made to instruct those about them in the first Principles of our 

gion ; especially in regard to equity, humanity, and morality, This ly rai 
is of long standing, have b rich in the fur-trade, and they intend ee 
etuate the business; therefore they consult the prosperity of the | . Pet. 
intimately connected with their own. I have not heard as yet of a , 
stance of any Indians being wantonly killed by any of the men belonging = in. 
company. Nor have I heard any boasting among them of the satisfactic, to this 
in killing or abusing Indians, as I have elsewhere heard. 0 taken 

FORT VANCOUVER. 

IT am very agreeably situated in this place. Half of a new house jy gsi 
me, well furnished, and all the attendauce which I could wish, with en 
as many valuable books as I have time to read, and opportunities to ride 
for exercise, and to see the adjoining country, as I can desire; and in additin 
to all these, and still more valuable, the society of gentlemen enlighte = 
polished, and sociable. These comforts and privileges were not antici ned, 
and therefore the more grateful. Pated, 

There is a school connected with this establishment, for the benefit of the 
children of the traders and common labourers, some of whom are orph 
whose parents were attached to the company; and also some Indian chiline 
who are provided for by the generosity of the resident gentlemen. The _ 
instructed in the common branches of the English language, such as wn 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and geography; and together with these, 
religion and morality. The exercises of the school are closed with singing 
hymn; after which, they are taken by their teachers toa garden assigned 
them, in which they labour, Finding them deficient in sacred musi, | jg. 
structed them in singing; in which they made good proficiency, and developed 
excellent voices. | Among them there was one Indian boy who had the mo 
flexible and melodious voice I ever heard. 

It is worthy of notice how little of the Indian complexion is seen in the half. 
breed children. Generally they have fair skin, often flaxen hair and blue 
eyes. The children of the school were punctual in their attendance on the 
three services of the Sabbath, and were our choir. 

The extraordinary skill of the Indian horsemen, and their power 
over their horse, have been often noted. See how they acquire 
these. 

Small children, not more than three years old, are mounted alone, and gene 
rally upon colts. They are lashed upon the saddle to keep them from falling, 
and especially when they go asleep, which they often do when they become 
fatigued. Then they recline upon the horse’s shoulders; and when they awake, 
they lay hold of their whip, which is fastened to the wrist of their right hand, 
and apply it smartly to their horses; and it is astonishing to see how thes 
little creatures will guide and run them. 

Of the capability of the Indians for acquiring the arts of civili. 
zation, Mr. PARKER speaks undoubtingly: and his facts in a mea- 
sure support his conclusions. Still, if Christianity, humanity, and 
a just government went hand in hand, when their country became 
more densely peopled, they would in amalgamating become ab- 
sorbed, and the race be as effectually extinguished as if destroyed, 
Of their disposition to embrace Christianity, Mr. Parker is as 
sanguine as most missionaries who make the first attempts, 
Allowing, however, for the politeness of the American Indian— 
the natural curiosity of an idle and imaginative people—a notion 
they seem to have taken up that Christianity would raise them to 
a level with the Whites—and the difficulty of mutual understand. 
ing when the sermon and its results have to be conveyed by inter- 
preters—we can scarcely fall in with Mr. Parker’s sanguine an- 
ticipations. In the following interview with a party of chiefs at 
Rendezvous, for instance, there appears full as much of diplomacy 
as anxiety. The “oldest chief of the Flatheads” seems to us to 
have been any thing but a flat in the art of uttering polite double 
meanings. 

After spending a few days in collecting and digesting information in regard 
to this country and the condition of the people, we had an interesting interview 
with the chiefs of the Nez Perces and Flatheads, and laid before them the object 
of our appointment, and explained to them the benevolent desires of Christians 
concerning them. We then inquired whether they wished to have teachers 
come among them and instruct them in the knowledge of God, his worship, and 
the way to be saved; and what they would do to aid them in their labours? 
The oldest chief of the Flatheads arose, and said he was old, and did not expect 
to know much more; he was deaf and could not hear, but his heart was made 
glad, very glad, to see what he had never seen before, a man near to God, 
(meaning a minister of the gospel.) Next arose Insala, the most influential 
chief among the Flathead nation, and said, he had heard a man near to God 
was coming to visit them; and he, with some of his peuple joined with some 
White men, went out three days’ journey to meet him, but missed us. A war 
party of Crow Indians came upon them, and took away some of their horses, 
and one from him which he greatly loved; but now he forgets all, his heart is 
made so glad to see a man near to God. There was a short battle, but no lives 
lost. 

The first chief of the Nez Perces, Tai-quin-watish, arose and said, he had 
heard from White men a little about God, which had only gone into his ears; 
he wished to know enough to have it go down into his heart, to influence his 
life, and to teach his people. Others spoke to the same import; and they all 
made as many promises as we could desire. 

When practice was enjoined, it was not always smooth. 

During my continuance in this place, (Walla Walla,) I preached on the 
Sabbath, to the White people belonging to the fort in the morning, and in the 
affernoon to the Indians of the Cayuse, Walla Walla, and Nez Perce tribes; 
and “also improved other opportunities with the Indians besides on the Sabbath. 





’ They always gave good attention, and some appear to be much interested. An 


instance of opposition to the tsuths of the Gospel, however, occurred here, 
proving the truth of the Scriptures, that the Saviour is set for the fall aud 
rising of those who hear. A chief of the Cayuses, who several times came to 
hear, disliked what was said about a plurality of wives. He said he would not 
part with any of his; for he had always lived in sin, and was going to the 
place of burning, and it was too late for hini, now he was getting old, to repent 
and be saved; and, as he must go to that place, he would go in all his sins, and 
would not alter his life. Those who are familiar with the various methods to 
which sinvers resort to avoid the convictions of truth and conscience, may se 
in his deep-rooted hatred to holiness, that the operation of sin is the same 
every unsanctified heart. 

Turning from this subject, here is a curious fact for the geolo 
gists. 

I left this encampment at nine o'clock in the forenoon, in the canoe with three 
men furnished by Tilki; and made good progress down the river (Columbia), 
which flows in a wide and gentle current. Many parts of the way the river 
walled up with high and perpendicular basalt. At the La Dalles commences 
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which becomes more and more dense as we descend, andgmore 


wood oooh gb hillsand precipices. Noticed a remarkable phenomenon—trees 
broken their natural position in the river, in many places where the water 


ing r much more, and rising to high or freshet water-mark, 
js twenty barat oa the low water. p< te the freshet rise, the tops of 
hich is are decayed and gone. I deferred forming an opinion in regard to 
the poate yntil I should collect more data. bd * * * 
the ce ee 15th, the wind and rain continuing through the fore part of the day, 
os a leave ‘my encampment until noon; when we set forward and arrived 
1d Cascades at two o’clock in the afternoon. The trees to-day were still 
at the merous, in many places standing in deep water ; and we had to pick 
_ with our canoe in some parts as through a forest. The water of this 
7 oy clear, that I had an opportunity of examining their position down to 
river #8 reading roots, and found them in the same condition as when standing 
= natural forest. As I approached the Cascades, instead of finding an 
bankment formed from volcanic eruptions, the shores above the falls were 
os and the velocity of the water began tn accelerate two-thirds of a mile 
above the main rapid. Ona full examination, it is plainly evident that here 
has been an subsidence of a tract of land more than twenty miles 
in length and more than a mile in width. The trees standing in the water are 
found mostly towards and near the north shore; and yet, from the depth of the 
river and its sluggish movement, I should conclude the subsidence affected the 
whole bed. That the trees are not wholly decayed down to low-water-mark, 
roves that the subsidence is comparatively of recent date ; and their undis- 
turbed natural position proves that it took place in a tranquil manner, not by 
any tremendous convulsion of nature. The cause lies concealed, but the fact is 
lain. That parts of forest may in this way submerge, is evident from similar 
facts. The noted one on the Eastern coast of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, is about fifteen feet below low-water-mark, extending eastward a consi- 
derable distance from the shore, of which stumps and roots are seen in their 


natural position. 

Much having been lately said, and we believe with truth, about 
the depopulation of Indian races by contact with Europeans, it is 
put fair to show that it may occasionally arise from natural 
causes. 

I have found the Indian population in the lower country—that is, below the 
falls of the Columbia-—far Jess than I had expected, or what it was when Lewis 
and Clarke made their tour. Since the year 1529, probably seven-eighths, if 
not, as Dr. M'Laughlin believes, nine-tenths, have been swept away by disease, 

rincipally by fever and ague. The malignancy of this disease may have been 
increased by predisposing causes, such as intemperance, and the general spread 
of venerea since their intercourse with sailors. But a more direct cause of 
the great mortality, was their mode of treatment. In the burning stage of the 
fever they plunged themselves in the river, and continued in the water until 
the heat was allayed, and rarely survived the cold stage which followed. So 
many and so sudden were the deaths which occurred, that the shores were 
strewed with the unburied dead. Whole and large villages were depopulated ; 
and some entire tribes have disappeared, the few remaining persons, if there 
were any, uniting themselves with other tribes. This great mortality extended 
not only from the vicinity of the Cascades to the shores of the Pacific, but far 
North and South ; it is said as far South as California. The fever and ague were 
never known before the year 1829; and Dr. M‘Laugblin mentioned it as a sin- 
gular circumstance, that this was the year in which fields were ploughed for 
the first time. He thought there must have been some connexion between 
breaking up the soil and the fever. I informed him that the same fever pre- 
vailed in the United States about the same time, and in places which had not 
before been subject to the complaint. The mortality, after one or two seasons, 
abated, partly for the want of subjects, and partly from medical assistance ob- 
tained at the hospital of Fort Vancouver. The mortality of Indians and their 
sufferings under diseases are far greater than they would be if they were fur- 
nished with a knowledge of medicine. Indian doctors are only Indian con- 
jurors. 





A PARTY AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The King, Queen Regent, and chiefs gave a tea-party, to which with a few 
others I had the honour to be invited. They were dressed richly and in good 
taste; their table was splendidly arrayed with silver plate and china; the en 
tertainment was botl: judiciously and tastefully arranged and prepared, and all 
the etiquette and ceremony of such occasions was observed. ‘The conversation 
was cheerful and intelligent, without frivolity ; and nothing occurred embarrass- 
ing touny one. At a suitable early hour, we were invited into a saloon well- 
furnished, where, after a performance of music, both vocal and instrumental, 
the Queen proposed that prayer should conclude our agreeable visit ; which 
was done, and the company retired. Ihave seen but few parties in Christian 
Amcrica conducted more on the principles of rationality and religion. 

A RUSSELL AT THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

In fair and honourable negotiations, regard is had to mutual rights ; but here 
foreigners assume the style of dictation—‘ You shall, aud you shall not; ” 
and assertions are made of things existing in the Jaws and practices of England 
and America, which neither Government would tolerate. Lord Russell, the 
commander of the Actzon, a British man-of-war, obtained the signature to a 
certain instrument, by assuring the Hawaiian Government, that if they re- 
fused any longer to sign it, he would order all the English vessels to leave the 
harbour, and request all the American shipping to withdraw; and then bring 
his armed ship before their fort, and batter dewn the walls and prostrate their 
village. The King signed the instrument; and then he, together with the 
Queen and chiefs, like some other people who feel their feebleness before a 
mightier nation, had only the poor resort of a public remonstrance. They ce 
cordingly sent a remonstrance to the King of Great Britain ; ig. which they 
say, that “ on account of their urging us so strongly, on account of said com- 
manders assuring us that their communication was from the King, and on ac- 
count of their making preparation to fire upon us, thereforé we gave’ouy assent 
to the writing, without our being willing to give our real approbation, fer we 
Were not pleased with it.” They feel incompetent to contend with naval 
strength, and therefore submit to indignities from which their feelings revolt. 





PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 
As the first peeping of the primrose foretels the approaching 
though far-off spring, so a Almanack and an Annual for 1839 
speak of the declining year. 

1. The Oracle of Rural Life; an Almanack for Country Gentlemen, 

Jor the Year 1839. 

2. New Excitement, for 1839. 

1. The Oracle is chiefly addressed tothe follower of field 
sports, or to those who for business or pleasure occupy themselves 
iN agriculture and horticulture. Besides,an almanack, with the 
rising and setting of the sun and moon, a monthly list of all the 
fairs in England, and the “ Sunday lessons,’ a variety of infor- 
mation is furnished by some well-known hands. Nimrop tells 
all about farming operations, and contributes his quota of sporting 





articles on hunting and racing; Tom Oak ceien, in August, 
September, and October, instructs us touching grouse, partridge, 
and pheasant shooting; Mr. Warpen teaches what is to be done 
in gardening every month; and, in addition to a methodized list 
of all the hounds kept in England, other little bits are either eon- 
tributed by or borrowed from other writers. Here is an absurdly 
ludicrous sketch of 

A Groom and his Duties.—A groom is a chap that a gentleman keeps to 
clean his ’osses, and be blown up when things go wrong. They are generally 
wery conceited consequential beggars; and as t ey never knows nothing, why 
the best way is to take them so young that they can’t pretend to any knowledge. 
I always gets mine from the charity schools ; and you'll find it wery good economy 
to apply to those that give the boys leather breeches, as it will save you the 
trouble of finding him a pair. The first thing to do is to teach him to get up 
early, and to hiss at every thing he brushes, rubs, or touches. As the leather 
breeches should be kept for Sundays, you must get him a pair of corduroys; and 
mind, order them of large size, and baggy behind, for many ’osses have a trick 
of biting at chaps when they are cleaning them; and it is better for them to 
have a mouthful of corduroy than a mouthful of the lad, to say nothing of the 
loss of the boy’s services during the time he is laid up. 

NIMROD ON RACE-HORSES. 

The nature and stamp of the race-horse, together with his general _manage- 
ment, has undergone a great change within the last thirty years. It is sai 
that he is not the fine powerful animal he formerly was; and perhaps it is 
truly said. He is, however, a more generally serviceable animal, inasmuch as 
his action is lighter and quicker, to suit the (for the most part) short races of 
the present day. There has also been another point gained by this evident 
change. The diversion of racing, which will ever be popular in JEngland, is 
divested of the charge of cruelty by the almest total abolition of three and 
four mile courses. In oldeu times, six and eight mile races were run; and we 
have reason to believe the distance was once extended even to twelve. : 

A gre.t traffic is now carried on between Great Britain and the Continent in 
horses of pure blood, to the alarm of many persons, who think that foreigners, 
Americans in particular, will in the course of time rival us in the reed. 
There is no occasion for this alarm: such is the superiority of Englishmen in 
the breeding and rearing this animal, together with the superiority of feed to 
that to be met with on the Continent, that recourse must always be continued 
to be had to the fountain-head for pure racing blood ; and the demand for the 
foreign market rids England of much of its superabundant blood-stock, which 
can very well be spared, to make room for that which is to succeed it. 

The change in the management of thorough-bred stock consists in the treat- 
ment of them during the first and second year of their lives. From the time 
of weaning, they eat very little grass, chiefly living on hay and oats, having 
physic given them as a safety-valve. This greatly increases the symmetry of 
their form, and prevents their being loaded at points which militate against 
speed. They are, however, not suffered to accumulate much flesh; for a fat 
colt is almost certain to fall away when put to work, and generally goes amiss. 
It is in their second year that they accumulate internal fat, called “ adi 
membrane ” by the veterinarian; which, by impeding the action of the heart 
and lungs, is necessarily inimical to clear wind. The prevention of these evils 
is effected by the frequent administering light doses of physic, and by gentle 
work and sweats, during the second year. 

The Oracle is embellished with fourteen appropriate and spirited 
illustrations; which, judging from the price of the whole alma- 
nack, we conjecture to have been originally used for some sport- 
ing magazine. 

2. The New Excitement, by the Editor of the Old, is as inter- 
esting and amusing as ever; containing, indeed, more readable 
matter than many Annuals of a larger kind. At the same time, 
the editor, like ourselves, appears to have felt the dull character 
of new books, and to have resorted to questionable sources for 
some of his tales of the wild and wonderful. ‘ A Bearish Actor,” 
for example, though very laughable, and “ Serpent Hunting, 
full of a sort of wondrous excitement, are too improbable in them- 
selves, and rest upon too dubious authority, to find a place ina 
book which purports to instruct youth as well as to amuse them. 





1. The Act for Abolishing Imprisonment for Debt ; with an Explana- 
tory Introduction, Notes, and a copious Index. By SaMuEt 
WELts, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at- Law. ae . 

2. An Act for Abolishing Arrest on Mesne Process in Civil Actions, 
&c. &c. ; with an Analysis of the Act, also Explanatory Notes on 
each Section, and a copious Index. By Ricuarp CHARNOCK, 
Esq., of Gray's Inn. 

The Act for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt comes into 
operation on Monday, and we are prepared against its advent with 
two editions of its enactments, each besides containing an analysis, 
criticism, andcommentary. Before noting their respective merits, 
let us give an outline of the Act. . 64 aed 

1. It abolishes arrest on mesne process, unless the plaintiff, in 
debts “of 202. or upwards,” can satisfy a judge of one of the 
superior courts, that there is “ probable cause for believing : that 
the defendant is about to quit England; in which case he will be 
held to bail at the discretion of the judge. Arrest in execution 
after judgment still remains in full force: in order, therefore, to 
prevent the intention of the act being defeated through ignorance, 
no cognovit, or warrant of attorney to confess judgment “ shall 
be of any force unless there shall be present some attorney of one 
of the superior courts on behalf of such person, expressly named 
by him and attending at his request, to inform him of the nature 
and effect of such warrant or cognovit before the same is 
executed,” and to witness the execution. 

2. Judgment creditors may get possession of the whole profits 
of a debtor’s real estate instead of a moiety as heretofore ; and copy- 
hold lands are now made liable. The sheriff may also. take 
‘money or bank-notes, cheques, bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, bonds, specialties, or other securities for money. A judge 
may attach “ stock, funds, or annuities, or any stock or shares of 
or in any public company in England,” for the payment of the 
judgment creditor. : 

3. Upwards of ninety sections relate to the practice of the 
Insolvent Debtors Court. The only points calling for notice on 
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this head are, that a detaining creditor may bring an insolvent 
debtor before the court after-twenty one days; that the court 
may discharge from prison debtors who have filed their petition, 
on their giving security to attend the hearing ; and that the court 
may order an allowance to the prisoner (out of his estate) for his 
support, and the expenses of his schedule. 

4. If a creditor to the amount of 100/. or upwards, or two cre- 
ditors to the amount of 150/. or upwards, or ‘three or more 
creditors" to the amount of 200/. or upwards, shall file an affi- 
davit of the debts in the Court of Bankruptcy, and serve the 
debtor with a copy of the affidavit and a notice to pay, non-pay- 
ment within twenty-one days, or security, to be approved of by 
the Court, to pay such sum and costs as may be recovered in any 
action, shall be an act of bankruptcy. 

This last clause is said to have been foisted into the bill; it is, 
however, a great improvement. In other respects, the Act gives 
the creditor eventually full power over all that the debtor pos- 
sesses, but deprives him of the power of arrest before he has 
proved his claim, either by trial or the debtor’s admission : after 
either of these processes, imprisonment will take place as hereto- 
fore, whether the creditor be an honest unfortunate or a swindler. 
The benefit of the alteration, therefore, is greatly on the side of 
the creditor : he gains power over al/ the debtor’s property, wher- 
ever he can find it; he loses the privilege of vindictive arrest on 
his mere tpse dixit. The Act is doubtless a step in advance; but 
the true principle of the law of debtor and creditor is to seize the 
whole property of the debtor, but not to touch his person unless 
asa punishment for fraud, dishonesty, or gross negligence. 

Of the publications which have led to these remarks, that of 
Mr. WELLs may be recommended as containing a few useful 
notes, a good index, and a popular introduction, clearly describing 
the general scope of the Act, and some of its probable results. 
Mr. Cuarnocx’sis a very elaborate and painstaking affair. After 
a brief critical and descriptive review of the Act, he gives an ana- 
lysis, section by section, which for general information almost 
supersedes a reference to the text. The Act itself is accom- 
panied by many notes; and it is a significant fact, that the note is 
sometimes merely an intelligible abridgment of the text. A 
minute and well-arranged index completes his work. We may 
add, that both editors assert that the Act is defective in certain 
parts, and will require amendment; whilst neither have any idea 
that it will diminish the expenses of litigants or the profits of 
lawyers. 

Besides Mr. Parxsr's Exploring Tour, already noticed, we 
have received from Messrs. Witzy and Putnam a lot of their im- 
portations. 

1. History of the Revolution in Texas. By the Reverend C. NEwFLt. 

2. Conspiracy of the Spaniards against the Republic of Venice in 1618. 

Translated from the French of the Abbé St. Reat. 

3. The New York Review. No. V. July 1838. 

4. The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine. August 1838. 

5. The American Monthly Magazine. August 1838. 

1. As far as composition is concerned, the History of the Revo- 
lution in Texas may be pronounced a clear and rapid narrative of 
the different events which have attended that piratical outbreak ; 
but the partialities of the author are so evident, that his conclu- 
sions cannot be relied on, and it may be questioned whether his 
facts are not coloured or distorted. Taking the story, however, as 
he tells it, it is quite clear that the revolution was a naked vic- 
tory of might over right. Outcasts of all kinds obtruded them- 
selves into the province in opposition to the fundamental coloniza- 
tion regulations of the Mexican Goverrment; when they increased 
and waxed strong, they took up arms without even colourable 
pretexts, and at last proceeded to open war. Besides an account 
of the incidents and actors in these scenes, the Texan divine 
draws a flaming picture of the beauties and advantages ofthe new 
state; but the whole is so characterized by the spirit of a pro- 
jector beating up for colonists, that we feel disposed to place 
little confidence in the statements. 

2. The translation of St. Reat’s history is a puerile affair; 
literal but cramped, and chiefly remarkable as indicative of the 
state of the American demand for books. In England, those 
who would read the Conspiration contre Venise, could read it in 
the original. 

3. The New York Review is a quarterly publication; and, 
though occasionally dashed with the narrowness of provincialism 
and the rawness of youth, is a highly creditable specimen of 
American periodical literature. Its principles would seem to be 
those of the Federalists; and in several of its better articles their 
organ exhibits a worldly acumen with a largeness and justness 
of view, spiced by a measured severity, which reminds us of the 
Quarterly. Such especially is a depreciatory but searching estimate 
of Miss MarTINEAU; such, with less temptation to sarcasm, an able 

aper on Education, the principal basis of which is the volume of 
Ar. Wysz; and such is a sketch of the early American and Indian 
border wars, in a review of Sronx’s Life of Brandt. Dr. Larp- 
NER's book on the Steam-engine furnishes a text for a history of 
Steam Navigation, including some speculations in reference to the 
late voyages across the Atlantic; the “Remains of Bishop 
Sandford” is a workmanlike review of a publication that would not 
Ry for reprinting in America; and “Gardiner’s Music of 
Nature,” though crude, has some incidental and gossipy matter of 
a pleasant kind. There are other papers of inferior merit, and (a 
good feature) a batch of short notices, distinguished by a higher 


4%5. There is nothing very particular in either of these pat 
cations, except as they furnish a specimen of American maa 
periodical literature; and this appears to be somewhat after - 
fashion of our old magazines, being equally verbose and ¢ om 
unreal. It may be noted asa sign of the times, that an ly 
though concealed feeling against the abuses of Ultra Demoe ng 


appears to be spreading amongst the intellectual. It ma i, 
be remarked, that there are no traces of nationality in any of 


these periodicals: not only is their form English, but the topics 
the materials, and the very cast of thought, are European; and 
most of the books reviewed are importations. 


A Manual of Mental and Moral Philosophy, by the Revereng 
Joszeu Jongs, consists of selections from Locks, Butter, Rep 
and Brown, dovetailed together with very remarkable skill, go a5 
to form a compendious system of metaphysics and ethics, The 
division is threefold,—the first embracing the intellectual qualities 
intermingled with some useful remarks on ontological points; the 
second the emotions; and the third the moral faculties, Ag te. 
gards largeness of thought and propriety of expression, no compa- 
rison can be instituted between the writers we have named and 
the lucubrations of the phrenologists; but we think the latter's 
arrangement of the mental qualities is by far the most sensible 
and natural. 


The Medicaster and the Mortgagee form the first volume of 
the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Novels ;” a work which is undertaken 
with the view of supplying the public with original fictions ata 
low price, so as to put the dearest class of literature on a par 
with the cheapest. As far as price is concerned, there is nothing. 
to complain of—the work would be cheap as a reprint; and those 
readers will feel pleasure in the tales whose taste has not been 
rendered fastidious by much novel-reading. As far as subject is 
concerned, the work is an imitation, not of Scort, but of those 
tales with which ALLAN CUNNINGHAM and others supplied the 
Magazines when Scorr was in his heyday. 


Weare glad to see a second edition of Mr. Tuppgr’s Proverbial 
Philosophy, to which we called attention on its first appearance, 
as the product of much good reading, meditation, and a careful 
comparison of things. The success which the work has met with 
is a proof that real stuff will force its way, though the style be 
somewhat quaint and the mode rather unusual. The present edi- 
tion has been revised, and considerable additions made to it,.but 
not always happily. Mr. Tuppsr must beware of overdoing. 

Another edition of Roczrs’s Poems! If these frequent re- 
prints be the result of a demand for the volumes, it is a favourable 
sign of the popular taste for poetry. The effusions of a naturally 
delicate and sensitive mind, refined by intellectual culture and 
expanded by travel, receive their heightening touches of beauty 
from elegant verse: the classic allusions, romantic legends, and 
homely scenes, are blended with so much tenderness of feeling, 
dashed by a tinge of melancholy, that the coldness which belongs 
to artificial poetry is not felt, and the heart responds to the touch 
of the scholar’s lyre. We are glad to find that the larger and 
more splendid edition has not superseded our old favourite, the 
modest duodecimo, with its simple cameo-like wood-cuts, of which 
this isa reprint. These classic fancies partake of the grace of 
RaFFAELLE and the luxuriance of Grorgiong, and breathe the 
sweetness and gentleness of SrorHarn’s affectionate nature. The 
urchin genii, acting men’s parts, are a set of charming cox- 
combs; and the meek-eyed nymphs are of angelic race, 





FINE ARTS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ANNUALS FOR NEXT YEAR. 
Fottowine the course of the tourists of the Landscape Annual, 
we leave Spain, to which four volumes have been devoted, and enter 
Portugal, in company with James HoLvanp as artist, and W. H. 
Harrison as author. ‘The architecture is not so rich, neither is the 
scenery so romantic, as that of Spain; but no country is so barren as 
not to afford abundant subjects for the pencil ; and Portugal, if it were 
only for its various associations dear to the port-loving Englishman 
and its well-foughten fields, is interesting to us. 

The name of James Hotvayp is less known than it deserves to be; 
for though he has done but little as yet, the few works he has produced 
have been excellent, and what is more, original. He understands 
architecture well, and has a fine feeling for colour; but he has studied 
local effects of light and shade more thoroughly than wider combina- 
tions ; consequently he gives great force and truth to his representations 
of separate objects and detached points of effect, but is not equally 
successful in producing a perfect picture, that is beautiful as a whole. 
He defines with characteristic accuracy and minuteness, but nevef 
sacrifices breadth of effect to detail; his forms do not, like Sray- 
FIELD'S, appear rigid—the buildings near the eye sticking to the back- 
ground—for the substance is more palpable than the outline ; his at- 
mosphere is bright and clear, yet the distance retires; and his i 
glowing sunlight has the freshness which transparent shadows, sharply 
indicated, never fail to give. He may be said to resemble CaNnaLetti 
more than any other painter, in the union of fidelity and picturesque- 
ness, breadth with finish, and warmth with clearness. We do not 
know an artist of the present day who combines so perfectly the 
beauties of form and colour as HoLLanp. ; 

With this clue to the merit of the art, let us turn to the subjects. 
The most striking landscape scenes are the Bar of the Douro under an 
evening sky; the last bright burst of sunlight reflected in the river, 
and glancing on the peasants seated among some ruins in the high 





tone of criticism than any thing of the kind done in England. 


ground above: the stillness of twilight is beautifully conveyed. tis 
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Fr by ARMYTAGE: The view of Oporto from St. John’s, is, 
ve! 


‘tion, the grandest: the river, winding between 
; point 0 oon, gored into bold headlands, one of them crested 
ky which is again visible on the strand below, gives a ro- 
; ty to the scene. The near view of Oporto, from the river, 
gpantle bot ctill and formal—warm in light but cold in effect. Two 
—. cenes, Villa Nova and Coimbra, are bright and clear, and 
other ant the shallow stream in the view of Coimbra, fringed 
Jook = ws and bestrode by a long curved bridge and floating a barge 
ith wi face reminds us of the Thames. It is beautifully engraved 
on its Goopatl- The view most characteristic of the sunny clime, 
by B. at the many-arched aqueduct from the vine. trellis of a semi- 
is he an the gouvernante fallen asleep in the shade while telling her 
mays a Covsen is the engraver. 
f the architectural and street scenes, the Tower of the Clergy, 
od shooting up in marble whiteness above the adjacent houses, 
One nd in the blaze of noon, with the umbrellas and canvas shelters of 
- ket-people scattered around (engraved by J. SreruHenson)— 
the he Old Cathedral, Coimbra, its huge Norman portal thronged by 
‘i nts, and a fruit-woman in her broad-flapped hat sitting 
kneeling peasants, : apt 
+, the shade—bave the most national character. TheGothic church of 
- Francesco, Oporto, (engraved by W. Wattis,) is admirable for 
2 neat, sharp definition both of the near and distant buildings. In 
* Rua Mezericordia, Leiria—a cul de sac, occupied by groups of 
pe rsand sellers, with the ivyed turrets of the fortress overtopping 
the buildings—the minuteness is rather pétite and Dutch: but the cir- 
cular chapel of the Convent of the Serra, Oporto, stands out in bold 
lief; its white walls reflecting the sunlight, and the foreground objects 
i ndicated with the matter-of-fact strength of STANFIELD. 


inshade being i 
This plate owes much to the engraver, James B. ALLEN: the union 
of massing and detail is perfect. " hin 

We have reserved to the last two exterior and two interior views of 


the famous Batalba, a royal monastery erected in honour of the battle 
of Aljubarrota, in the year 1385, after the designs of an English archi- 
tect, STEPHEN STEPHENSON. In this edifice the Gothic and Moorish 
styles are intimately blended ; the most redundantly florid ornaments 
of the Tudor age are here seen in conjunction with pointed and horse- 
shoe arches and ogee canopies. The effect is sumptuous and fantastic 
rather than grand and noble—the magnificence is overlaid by decoration : 
the side view of the edifice, with the stream in the foreground, is an 
site miniature landscape ; and the plate, engraved by W1LLMoRE, 
js marvellous for the union of high and minute finish with broad pic- 
torial effect. The engravings are, with scarcely an exception, beautiful 
specimens of art; but we are obliged to be content with naming the 
engravers of the most strikingly effective plates. It would be tedious 
und unprofitable to enter into a minute review of their excellences and 
defects; and, moreover, hardly fair, without the original drawings to 
compare them with: these we have not yet had an opportunity of 


seeing. 


The embellishments of the Friendship’s Offering include designs by 
AtrreD CHALON, JosErH Nasu, J. Bonineron, (not R. P. Bonine- 
tox,) J. M. Wricut, Ricurer, JENkiNs, and WEsTALL, and one of 
BarreETT’s classic compositions, with sunset: this last is the best en- 
graved of the lot. The plates generally will not bear the close scrutiny 
that works of art challenge: they are pretty toy-pictures enough, 


THE ARMY. 
War-orrice, Sept. 28.—7th Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. N. Armstrong, from the 
80th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice T. Stevenson, who reverts to his former half-pay. %d 
Foot—Lieut. T, Powell, from the half-pay of the 14th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Moore, 
appointed Paymaster to the 57th Foot; Ensign H. W. Stisted to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Powell, who retires; F, Connor, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Stisted. 
47th Foot—Ensign A. J. Gulston to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Allan, who retires ; 
W. D. P. Patton, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gulston. 64th Foot—Capt. 
T. Landers, from the half-pay of the 39th Foot, to be Capt. vice Goring, dec. 69th 
Foot—P. Fenwick, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Coates, promoted. 
Brevet-—Capt. G. Gonder, of the Royal Malta Fencible Regiment, to be Major in the 
Amy, with local and temporary rank. 
Memorandum—The names of the Lieut. on half-pay of the 5th Garrison Battalion, 
are Coakley Leevis, and not Coakley Lewis, as heretofore stated, 


exqui 





— _- -__~- —_____. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Marsden and Co, Manchester, cotton-spinners— Hilton and Co. Manchester, silk- 
manufacturers—Dickinson and Co. Manchester, tea-dealers—Sellers and Morgan, 
Blackburn, stonemasons— Milligan and Brett, Louth, grocers—Robinson and Dean, 
Masborough, Yorkshire, shovel shafts-manufacturers—Gledhill and Whitley, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Mousley and Adams, Birmingham, bronzists—T. and T. Law, 
Rotherham, linendrapers—Gainder and Co. Lane Delph, Staffordshire, earthenware- 
manufacturerers—Campion and Archer, Goodge Street, plane-makers—E. and J. Ed- 
wards, Park Terrace, Regent’s Park, cooks—Hendy and Quicke, Great Guildford 
Street, rope-manufacturers—Russell and Wall, Worcester, tobacco-pipe-manufacturers 
—Groves and Inman, Boston, chemists—Duff and Legh, Quadraut, Regeut Street, 
wine-mercbants—Hutchinson and Co, Great Dover Street, linendrapers; as far as re- 
- Jackson—Morris and Co. Wheatley, Yorkshire, wire-drawers; as far as regards 

orris and Tidswell—M. and E. Leigh, Chorley, Lancashire, confectioners— Howells 
and Co. Kennington Cross, linendrapers-—Pollok and Co. Glasgow, merchants; as far 
as regards A. Gilmour. INSOLVENT. 

« GLapHitt, Wittiam SrrickLanp, Clerkenwell Close, japanner, Sept, 25. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
Hoventon, Wittram Tuomas, Walcot Place, Lambeth, coal-merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Cuarxg, Gavin, Shrewsbury, innkeeper, to surrender Oct. 5, Nov. 6: solicitors, 
Messrs. Clarke and Medcalf, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and Mr. Wace, Shrewsbury. 

Macue.t, Roser, Dewsbury, innkeeper, Oct. 20, Nov. 6; solicitors, Messrs, Battye 
and Co, Chancery Lane; and Messrs, Scholes and Walker, Dewsbury. 

Neat, CHar ies, Epping, cheesemonger, Oct. 2, Nov.6: solicitor, Mr. Hooker, 
Bartlett's Buildings ; omficial assignee, Mr. Graham, Basinghall Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 18, Lloyd, Old Bond Street, draper—Oct. 18, Barker, Islington, butcher—Oct, 
18, Hoadley, New Bond Street, coach-maker—Oct. 16, Hounsfield, Preston, draper— 
Oct, 18, Cox, Leigh, Worcestershire, baker—Oct. 17, Bell, Cockermouth, hat-manufac- 
turer—Oct, 18, Healy Nottingham, grocer—Oct. 31, Wake, South Brewham, Somerset- 
shire, cattle-dealer—Oct. 28, Thompson, New York, merchant—Oct, 29, Kelly, Merthyr 

idvil, grocer—Nov, 2, Maunders and Drew, Weymouth, grocers, 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 16. 

Seager, Poole, merchaut—Major, Longfleet, Dorsetshire, merchant—Rusby, Leeds, 
Coach-lace-manufacturer—Payne, Lawford, Essex, cattle-dealer— Pittar, Holywell 
Street, Millbank, merchant, 


—— 
Friday, Sept. 28. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Place, Gray’s Inn Road, solicitors—Stewart and Co. Liverpool--Cochrane and Jones, 
Salford, Lancashire, joiners—Southalls aud Dickinson, Birmingham, wholesale-drug- 
gists; as far as regards Dickinson—Samuels and Co. Manchester, fustian-manufac- 
turers—Heskeths and Co. Maranham, Brazil, merchants—Sellers and Morgin, Black- 
burn, stonemasons—Jones and Co. Holyhead, brewers; as far as regards Seller—Bil- 
lingham and Bird, Regent Street, china-dealers—Webb and Co. Fulham, omnibus- 
proprietors; as far as regards Perrin—Keating and Redmond, Liverpool, ship-brokers 
—Fuller and Preston, Tenbury, Worcestershire, attornies—J. and J. Heaton, Bolton-le- 
Moors, printers—M., M., and W. Eyland, Walsall, saddlers; as far as regards Eyland 
senior, 
BANERUPTS. 

Kopscu, Anam Joszpu, Crown Court, Old Broad Street, silk-merchant, to surrender 
Oct. 8, Nov. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, Mansionhouse Place ; official 
assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 
Mason, Tuomas, Park Lane, Hyde Park, dealer in horses, Oct. 8, Nov. 9: solicitor, 
Mr. Sandford, Adelphi Terrace ; oificial assignee, Mr. Clark, St, Swithin's Lane. 
Puttzin, Epmunp, and Lowe, James Barritt, Manchester, cotton-spinners, Oct. 13, 
Nov. 9: solicitors, Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Heron, Manchester. 
Ssiru, Witt1am, Thurmaston, Leicestershire, sock-manufacturer, Oct, 9, Nov. 9: 
solicitors, Mr. Toller, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr. Toller, Leicester. 

DIVIDENDS, 
Oct. 19, Harrison, Strutton Ground, victualler—Oct. 19, Cooke, Queen's Row, Pim- 
lico, tobacconist—Oct. 22, 24, and 26, Holden and Fisher, Manchester, cotton-spi 
—Nov. 1 and 2,S. and J.Williams, Manchester, leather-manufacturers—Oct. 22, G.and 
S. Seccombe, Tavistock, Devonshire, tailors—Oct. 23, Burgess, Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
cordwainer — Oct. 25, Orange, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer—Oct. 29, Sharples, 
Liverpool, ironmonger—Oct, 22, Johustone, Lyncombe, Somersetshire, draper. 

CERTIFICATES, 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 19. 

Fall, Manchester, embosser—Rogers, Kington, Herefordshire, innkeeper—Edmunds, 
Percival Street, Northampton Square, provision-agent— Wake, South Brewham, Somer- 
setshire, cattle-dealer. 
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Willett and Blandford, Bouverie Street, wholesale looking-glass-manufacturers— 
Oberts and Dunckley, Wolverhampton, mercers—Wright and Trail, Upper North 





| Saturday| Monday| Tuesday|Wednes.| Thurs, | Friday. 
3 per Cent.Consols......+ 94 93% 94 945 933 93% 
DittoforAccount....6..+- 944 94 94 944 933 94 
3 per Cent. Reduced......| shut —_— — —_ — — 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced..../ shut -—— -_—— — — —_—_ 
New 3¢ per Cents.......+. 101z 101z 102 102 101z 101g 
Long Annnities........ «/ shut -— -— —_— —_ —— 
Bank Stock,8 perCt...e66.] shut — | — — — —_ 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct...... 2643 | 264 — -—— -— 
Exchequer Bills,2d.p.diem.| 69 pm ao { FZ 69 68 70 
India Bonds, 3 per Ceut,..! 71 pm 7 | 69 i 70 «| «668 

! { 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.| 84 | Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct. —— 
Austrian ...ccccceee ei — 1084 | Ditto, (Ditto).....6 — — 
Belgian...scseee cove 5 — 103¢ | Mississippi (New).....6 —- 95 
Brazilian... -5 — 82¢ | Neapolitan of 1824....5 — —. 
Buenos Ayres...... oe 6 — —— | New York(payble.1858)5 — | 94% 
Chilian ......... coone 6 — — | Ditto Ditto 1837) 6 — | — 
Colombian of 1824.....6 — 24¢ | Ohio...ccce Cccccceres 6 — — 
Danish.......seesse0s 3 — 76; | ‘Pennsylvania (pay 1858) 5 — 95 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 53z | Peruvian ...cccccceees 6 — = 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 102% | Portuguese .. 3 — 22 
French. .cccccsccceees 3 — | 80Of 25c Ditto, .... 5 — | 7 
Ditto... scccoccccccses 9 — Of Uc Ditto New ..cccccseee 5 — | Bh 
Greek of 1825.....0...5 — — | Prussian...... cccccese 4 — — 
Louisiana,.ce.cccossee 9 — 95¢ ||Russianof1822.......5 — 1ilg 
Mexican. ..csccccecs 5 — — | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — —. 
BARG ccvcedccctcesecs 6 — 23¢ | Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 17% 

SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines ........+| —— s|Commercial Docks.....6..0+0 | — 
Bolanos ....+++ soeees . 85 | Eastand West India,........06} 110 
Brazilian Imperial .......+ toes 18 London...... eer ececeercerces 60; 
British Iron ..ccccccccvecces ee 10% |;St. Katherine ..... reerres eecce 107 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) .| —— |, Hibernian Joint Stock Bank... | —— 
United Mexican ........ eoecee | | London Westminster Bank ..., | 234 
Australian Agricultural........| 45 |/National Provincial Bank..... | 35 
Canada Company ....+.++.e6-+| 29 |/Provincial Bank of Ireland.,.. | 42 
General Steam Navigation ..... 233 || | 

GRAIN. 
MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SEPT, i. 
se 





Beef ...05 eccccce 29-190 to 88% Bd to Bs 6d. ciccccce 88. 44.to S:.10d, to 48 2B 
. S 6 ew S&S © wa © @ 6 « & Re € 3 oe Se 
3 0 w #4 O09 wo # 10 a wo FS 6@£@ «ad 8 
t @ « 4 4 « (8S 2 ce & @ ga O48 
é : 2 ex «6 8 w« 5& OO ° 4 6 wo & € eof @ 
* To sink the offal per 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 

Hay, Good.... oe LISS LO1ZIS. wens 608 to LIS. + 100s, to 1183, + 809.to 115e 

Inferior 100 .. 105 - @ £0 .. 9 4 5 
New o « 0 6. 0 i, ee. 

Clover 120 126 135 100 .. 126 - 110 .. 182 

Straw, Whea 45 45 44 ceeee 45 ce 46 cerce 30 oe 45 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, METALS. 

Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales {| Tron, in Bars ..se..seseee ol. 158.0d... 0 9 0 

73s 2d, | Rye... receevee 384, 7d, | Tin, in Bars ..secceeeese 420.42 6 
7 0 Beans 4 Quicksilver........perlb. 0 8 8.. 0 0 O 
1 Pea Copper, Cake erton 99 0 0.. @ 00 
EIGN CORN for th Lead, Pig... eee 20 00.4. 000 
2+. Bt, | Rye — meee ——— 
10°10" | Bean BULLION. 
3 | Peas. Gold, Portugal, in Coin ...... peroz.0l,0s, 4 
esas Foreign, in Bars ....esccecee sai @ 8 
FLOUR. «es. New Doubloons ..... 0 0 

Town-made,.secesserseesess per sack 55s.to 60s. | Silver,in Bars, Standard . ow 6 @ E 

Seconds ....cccsesecee ; seeds evcvcce 50 .. 55 cece New Dollars ..ccccccsseceees « 0 @ & 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.... 45 .. 50 - 

v Stockton .....eeeeeeees 40 «. 48 COALS. 

Norfolk and Stockton ,. 4 Wall's End, Best ....,.perton 28+, to28s. 9d. 
BREAD..,.8d.to l0¢d.the 4ib. Loaf Ai ip lnfetio® ocacaecccce aa sl 
BUTTER....BestFresh 188.04 .perdoz a 

: SUGAR, 
HOPS. Muscovado..s.seseceee percwt. 28¢104d, to 

Kent Pockets, ...00..percwt . S1.105. 00 41. 49. } solasses..s.cccccescscececseecees 80s ., 

Choice Ditto... 4w..5 0 = 

Sussex Pockets. 8 5 3 10 OILS, 

Superfine Ditto., 315 «4 0 Rape Oil.....06 

aaa Refined 
POTATOES. ee Liassed 00 -- rs tT 
Ol. 03.04. to Ol.03. Od, inseed Oi] Cake at the Mill,... 
Seed neet 8SeROkLoe wet Oia tk ace Rape Cak@..,.ccece eossecseeeperton 6 0 
Raw Fat, per Stom@ssrecarseees 38 Ljde 
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PPREATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 


On Monday, HAMLET. After which BROWN, JONES, 
AND ROBINSON, To conclade with the Farce of 
the ORIGINAL. 

On Wednesday, the LADY OF LYONS. After which 
BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON, and other 
Entertainments. 

On Thursday, OTHELLO, with other Entertainments. 
D opened at half-past Six, Performances to com- 

mence at Seven. Boxes, 5s.; Second Price, 2s.6d. Pit, 

2s. 6d.; Second Price, ls. 6d. Lower Gallery, Ls. €d.; 

Second Price, ls Upper Gallery, ls.; Second Price, 6d. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
The First Appearance of the BAYADERES ; or 
Priestesses of Pondicherry—Saundi , Bamgoun, Vey- 
doun, Amany, and Tillé; The Bard, Ramalingan. As- 
sistant Musicians, Saravanin and Devenayagon. 
Monday, and during the Week. 
A RACE FOR A RARITY; orthe BAYADERES, 
After which, a New Burletta, called the 
LAW OF BRAHMA! or the HINDOO WIDOW. 
In which the BAYADERES will perform. 
After which, MY GRANDFATHER’S WILL, 
To conclude with THE BRITISH LEGION. 
Inthe course of the Evening the Company will sing 
“ God Save the Queen.” 
Boxes, 4s.—Half-price, 2s. Pit, 2s.— Half-price, 1s. 
Gallery, ls.—Half-price, 6d. Half- price at half-past 
8. Doors open at a quarter to 6, commence a quarter to7. 


LENHEIM STREET SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE AND DISPENSARY.—The IN- 
TRODUCTOY LECTURE will be delivered Ocroser 
Ist, at Half-past Three. Surgery, by T. Kiug, M.D. 
-R.C.S, Anatomy and Physiology, by V. Flood, M.D. 
M.R.1.A. Demonstrations, by Mr. Norton and Mr. 
Christophers, Comparative Anatomy, by Mr. John An- 
derson. Medicine, by Dr. Morris. Chemistry, by Dr. 
R.D. Thomson. Materia Medica, by Dr. Spillan. Bo- 
tany, by Dr. Willshire. Obstetrics, &c. by Dr. Rich- 
mondand Mr. Jones. Medical Jurisprudence, by Dr. Spil- 
lan and Mr. Theobald, Dental Surgery, by Mr. Dove. 


TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The Mag- 

nificeut Steam-ships LONDON, DUNDEE, aud 

PERTH, will sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, 272, Wap- 
ping, as under: 

The DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, 3d Oct, 

—1]1 Forenoon. 
The LONDON, Capt. Ew1ne, Wednesday, 10th Oct. 
—2 Afternoon. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information uob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at Hore’s Steam Wharf, 
272, Wapping, 

Evizaseta Hore, Agent, and Wharfinger. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No.1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON, 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000), 
Directors. 
William Bardgett, Esq. | Robert Eglinton, Esq. P 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus R., Foster, Esq. 
William F. Black, Esq. | Alexander R. Irvine, Esq, 
John Brightman, Esq. | Peter Morrison, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. | William Shand,jun. Esq. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Henry L. Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. | Thomas Teed, Esq. 
MepicaL OFFICERS. 
William Stroud, M.D. | Ebenezer Smith, Esq. Surgeon. 
Solicitor—Wm., Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 
APVANTAGES OF THIS LNSTITUTION. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly 
for the use of this Institution, from authentic and com- 
plete data. 

Increasing Ratesof Premium ona new and remarkable 
plan, for securing loans or debts; a less immediate pay- 
ment being required on a Policy -for the whole term of 
life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, 
or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number of pay- 
ments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o'clock, 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the 
Policy. 

Allclaims payable within One Month after proof of 
death. 

Medic al attendants remunerated in all cases for their 
reports. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


























Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 











j ; jl 

Age.| First Five |second Five} Third Five |FourthFive, Remainder 
Years. ears. years. ears. | of Life, 

voli 10/1 510/11011]/116 9]2 3 8 

ree 4) 218 21,719 ts 7 412917 6 

401116 1123 441214 643 7 314 3 4 

50/216 713 9 4/4 5 5|5 6 34613 7 








Peter Mornzison, Resident Director. 
UTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, SCRO- 
FULA, &e.—BUTLER’S COMPOUND CON. 
CENTRATED DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA, is allowed by Medical Men to be 
the best (as it is the original) of the now numerous con- 
centrated preparations recommended for making the 
Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. A dessert spoonful 
of it, diluted with water, makes in one minute half-a-piut 
of decoction of the usual strength. It is generally pre- 
scribed as an alterative in Scrofula, Scurvy, Eruptions 
of the Skin, and all Cutaneous Diseases; also has been 
found extremely useful in Chronic Rheumatism, and in 
secondary symptoms, and a Remedy for the improper use 
of Mercury. Prepared and Sold in 4s. 6d., 10s., and 20s, 
les, by THomas Burier, Chemist, 4, Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, and 20, Water- 
loo Place, opposite the Post-oftice, Edinburgh ; and (au- 
thenticated by a fac-simile of his signature, with his 
address engraved in the accompanying labels) may be 
procured of any respectable Chemist and Druggist. Of 
whom may be obtained also “ Butler’s Alkaline Solu- 
tion,” which is frequently ordered by Physicians to be 





OUNTY FIRE OFFICE RETURNS 
—TWENTY PER CENT. Notice is hereby 
given, that the above Keturn be allowed to such persons 
as have completed Seven Years’ Insurance during the 
last year, in their next payments of Premium and Duty. 
J. A. Beaumont, Secretary. 
Regent Street, Piccadilly. 


OYAL UNION LIFE ANNUITY 
OFFICE, 5, LANCASTER PLACE, WATER- 

LOO BRIDGE, LONDON. 
Banters—The Cashiers of the Bank of England, 

The Annuities are payable half-yearly in London to 
the order of Annuitants, without the expense of a power 
of attorney, the signature to such order being witnessed 
by some respectable person on the day it bears date. 

The beuefit arising from the EXCHANGE OF A PORTION 
OF PROPERTY FROM THE Stocks to the purchase of an 
Annuity, needs scarcely any explanation, An individual 
whose income from the Funds is scanty, might with great 
advantage sell out a portion, which at the present prices 
of stocks would purchase a considerable increase of in- 
come, and yet reserve sufficient disposable property tc 
answer all the purposes of a legacy, &c.&c. Forinstance, 
a person aged 65 would, FoR a SUM WHICH IN THE FuNpDs 
ONLY PRODUCES 4/,, purchase an Annuity for life of more 
than 13/. 10s. 

Proposals for the purchase of Annuities must contain 
the name, age, description, and occupation of the parties 
on whose life the Annuity is required, together with the 
particulars of when and where baptized or other evidence 
ofage. Proper forms for such proposals may be had from 
Ten till Three, daily, at the principal Office, 5, Lancaster 
Place, Straud, London,and of any of the Country Agents. 


VHE FREEMASONS and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and 
REVERSIONARY INTEREST COMPANY, 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 
CAPITAL £500,000, 

In 25,000 Shares of 202. each. Deposit 1. per Share, 

One-tenth of the profits of each district will be annually 
applied to such benevolent purposes, connected with Free- 
masonry, as the Provincial Grand Lodge of such district 
shall approve. The tenth of the profits of the Metropo- 
litan districts to be applied by the United Grand Lodge 
of England, PATRONS 
Rt, Hon. the Earl of Digby. | Rt. Hou. Lord Saltoun. 
Kt. Hon. the Earl of Mex- | Rt. Hon. Chas. Tennyson 

borough, P.G.M. West D’Eyneourt, M.P. P.G.M. 

Riding of Yorkshire. of Line: Inshire. 

Rt, Hon, Lord Reay, Gn.SirJ.O’ Halloran,K.C.B, 
DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Henry Dundas Campbell, Chairman. 
William Cumming, Esq. | Geo, Goldsmith Kirby, Esq. 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esq. | Rich. Alexander Price, Esq. 
James Jephson, Esq. James Stephenson, Esq. 
William King, Esq. Capt. Wm. Spencer Webb 

AUDITORS 
Josh. King, LL.D. F.C.P.S. | Kev. Hamnett Holditch, 

&c. President of Queen's F.C.P.S. &c. President of 

College, Cambridge. Caius Col. Cambridge, 

BANKERS—The London and Westmiuster Bank, 

MEDICAL ADVISERS. 
H.U. Thompson, Esq. M.D. | T. King, Esq. Maddox St. 
LEGAL ADVISERS, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, M.P. | William Hayes, Esq. 

The advantages of this Company are as follow: 

1. To the A-sured requiring Profits.—The whole of 
the profits of thcir own class will, after deducting all the 
expenses of the establishment and their share of the 
charity, at the eud of the first five years, and from that 
time triennially, be divided amongst themselves. 

2. The option of taking those profits in cash, adding 
to the policy, diminishing the premiam, or effecting an 
annuity for the remainder of life at a certain age. 

3. To the Assured not participating in Profits.—Pre- 
miums much below those of most other offices, 

Facilities for effecting loans on security of the 
policies. 

5. To both Classes,— Increasing 
miums at their option 
6. Half the amount of premiums may remain unpaid, 
at 5/, per cent. interest, ou the security of the policies for 
the first tive years, 

7. Policies not forfeited if premiums unpaid at the sti- 
pulated period, but may be revived if health the same, 

8. No error, but only fraud, to vitiate a policy. 

9. Policies and premiums may be reduced if cireum- 
stances require it, and the overplus paid be considered as 
paid in advance upon the reduced pol cy. 

10, All claims to be settled within three months after 
satisfactorily proved, or earlier on av allowance of dis- 
count. 

11. The advantages to Shareholders are a Dividend of 
5 percent. interest on their shares—the whole of the 
its arising from the proprietary class, deducting its 
sk of the charity—profits arising from the purchase 
of reversions — profits arising from the purchase and 
granting annuities, 

12. The Bonuses at the Equitable and other Societies, 
which divide profits at long intervals, may be assured at 
this office, 

A Table, showing the Annual Premiums required for the 

Assurance of 100/. on a Single Life, for the whole Du- 

ration, with or without a Participation of Profits. 











or decreasing pre- 








e 








Age next Without Profits | With Profi‘s, or 

Birthday. | or Proprietary. | Modern Mutual, 
£s. d. | £8. @, 
15 110 6 114 8 
20 113 6 117 9 
25 Laz 6 22 0 
30 22 8 2758 
35 29 2 214 3 
40 217 5 3 210 
45 3 711 3 13 11 
50 a 493 














Other tables, giving the premiums for ail the varieties 
of life assurance, may be had at the office. 

Applications for Shares to be made at any of the 
brauches of the London and Westminster Bauk; or for 
Shares, Policies, or Annuities, to G. G. Kirsy, Esq. 
Managing Director, 11, Waterloo Place. 

District Boards will be formed from the Brethren of 
Lodges, who will superintend the business for the benefit 
of the Masonry and the Institution. Agents, being share- 
holders, will be speedily appointed in ail the principal 
towns in the United Kingom, and early applications 
(post paid) for such appointments should be made, ac- 
companied by the names of two respectable references in 





taken along with tle Decoction of Sarsaparilla, 


Fi'GHT- KEYED cocoa pe 


with MOSAIC GOLD LUTRs, 
Double Spring-actioned Keys, mando tan SILVER 





the two most eminent Profes: 
Price i, 15s. with Case, Siena UsON and Rog 
tested, and none offered for sale un ay Every Piel 
in tone and possess the elements of ‘out ae rh 
sion; namely, volume of tone, mellow, wuisical exptey, 
liant, combining equality of power, ace Vocal, and by 
tion, and facility of blowing, At’ Lu, Of intona, 
Masic Warehouse. 143, Strand, near to ated Co’ 
facing Catherine Street. sia House, 
[TALIAN | ALABASTER onny 
$ MENTS. A New Assortment has just bee NA. 
by S. MAWE, 149, Strand, (Mineralogist to hee yee 
cousisting of VASES, SINGLE FIGURES, bc ugtd) 
in great variety. S. Mawe has also an excellent eae Ue 
of MARBLE and DERBYSHIRE SPAR Ornate 
consisting of Obelisks, Vases, Candlesticks Thi dT 
Library Inkstands, Watchstands, Paper. wei ht gee 
gether with an extensive collection of SH ELLS rity 
RALS, and GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, stNE 
mencan be had separately, or a series (from 60 we 
ranged in collections, with descriptive catalo ue pay = 
tate the study of Mineralogy, Conchology Yo Ce facili, 
from two to fifty guineas. The above articles wal Y, 
149, Strand, Loudon; the Museum, Montpelice at 
Cheltenham ; and at Mawe’s Manufactory, Matlock a 
ee 
EATHER CLOTH.—This is the on 
material ever invented which combines ly 
and strength with the jet and glossy surface of Leat! 
For Nine Years it has been used ‘as a substitut a. 
Leather, iu the manufacture of Boots and Shoe 
during that period, thousands of Ladies and Gouna 
with tender feet have tested and approved its good = 
ties, Every one who has a Corn or Bunioy R) 
wear Boots and Shoes made of this material; ‘it _ 
pains the feet, gives way, elasticates and moulds ied 
readily to any tender part, receives a brilliant polish a 
ordinary blacking, lasts as long as leather, and in ps 
is as cheap. J. Sparkes Haut, 303, Regent Sea, 
Portland Place, London, ee, 
N.B. Ladies and Gentlemen in the Count 
fitted, by sending a pattern Boot or Shoe. a 


[hr a a 
rVHE ONE-SHELL PATTERN 
SILVER SPOONS AND FORKS, : 

The neatness and elegance of which has now a ver 
geueral preference, are charged 7s 3d. per oz. at T, COX 
SAVORY’S, Cornhill, London, (Seven doors from Gracg. 
church Street.) The following are the usual we ghts:— 














02. sd £44 

12 Shell Pattern Table Spoons 30 at 7 3 1017 § 
12 Ditto Dessert ditto ........ 20-7 3 759 
12 Ditto Table Forks ........ 830 —7 3 10176 
12 Ditto Dessert ditto........ 20-7 3 759 
2 Ditto Gravy Spoons....... 10-7 3 3196 

1 Ditto Soup Ladle ......... 10-7 3 3196 

A TAG BORO ooicdcecsccses 10—7 9 39 

4 Ditto Salt (gilt and strong)......seeseeee 1 LO 

SPUD sansa vacate asec eucedlen diab 212 6 

12 Tea Spoons........... coos LO— 7 9 BBY 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs ..... soccees 8649 


The Plain Fiddle Pattern, of the same weights as the 
above, are offered one penny per oz. cheaper. A Pamph 
let may be had Gratis, containing a detailed List and 
Drawings of the various Patterus of Silver Spoons and 
Forks, Silver Tea and Coffee Services, Plated Ware, 
Watches, Clocks, &c. The Show Rooms contain a large 
variety of Patteras of Plate, Plated Goods, and every 
aiticle requisite to complete a service. 


> , 

NHE FALL OF THE LEAF.—*This 
phenomenon, so commonly observed aod com 
mented upon at this season of the year, but seldom sug. 
gests any other train of ideas than the ordinary one of its 
resemblance to the decline of life. 11 seems not to be 
generally understood, that the human being is subject to 
the same laws as those which govern the vegetable crea. 
tion in the fall of the leaf. The present is found from 
experience and accurate observation to be the season 
when weak hair most rapidly falls off, aud hair of strong 
uxuriant growth becomes relaxed. These evils, though 
long known to the medical world weie yet without a 
remedy till the discovery of the BALM OF COLUMBIA 
hy OnpainGe; the introduction of which, as a powerful 
strengthener and preserver of the lair, has created an 
zra in the annals of remedial agents, and from its unfail- 
ing effects in cases of baldness, has stamped it as one of 
the most important modern discoveries.” Tie BALM is 
contained in Bottles, of which the smallest size, (Price 
3s. 6d.) strengthens and fixes weak hair; the uext in size 
(Price 6s ) produces hair on the partially bald, and cre 
ates whiskers, &c.; and the largest (Price 11s.) com 
pletely restores the hair of the head both to the middle 
aged and young. No other prices are genuine: and it ls 
requested, that to guard against counterfeits, the public 
will apply to none but respectable venders, or at the 
office, Nu. 1, Wellington Street, Strand. N.B. To prevent 
mistakes, the Proprietors beg to inform their customers 
that the Balm in the three bottles is of the same quality. 








UBEBS with SARSAPARILLA, &. 
—STIRLING'S REES’ ESSENCE.—The great 
and increasing demand, from the recommendation of the 
highest medical characters, as well as patients who have 
experienced its salubrions and beneficial effects, proves 
its great success and decided superiority over every 
preparation yet discovered in the speedy aud effectual 
cure of all those diseases of the urinary orgats, &e. for 
which Balsam Copaiva and Mercurials have !iitherto been 
so much in use. It contains all the efficacious parts of 
the Cubeb combined with Sarsaparilla, an 1 other approved 
alteratives, which render it invaluable for eradicating 
every disease arising from an impure state of te | 
It may be taken at any time without danger from a“ 
aud has invariably been found to improve digestion i 
invigorate the whole system. The most delicate -_ 
may take it with perfect safety. Prepared only by 4. it 
Strauino, 86, High Street, Whitechapel ; from wim 
can be sent to any part of the world, upon secelving S 
remittance, in Bottles at 4s, 6d ; 10s.; aud 20s eo A 
Agents, Barclay, Farringdon Street ; Prout, 226, Stanes 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street; Harvey, 68, Great Oe 
Street, Blackfriars; Hendebourk, 226, Holbora; 
loughby, 61, Bishopsgate Without ; Johnstove, 68, Cora- 
hill; Stradling, Royal Exchange Gate; Hanibe, 
Church Street, Hackney; Priest, Parliament “+4 
Westminster ; and may be had of every Medicine Vender 








ndon, 


of eminence in the kingdom, Ask for “ Stirling's Ree 
Essence.” 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


931 





- in foolscap 8vo. containing Four- 
gis Day is Pabiievsirations on steel, and Ninety-six 
s, Price 2s. 6d.; or with Proof Im- 
















pages of Tr e Plates, Price 4s. 
rae ORACLE OF RURAL LIFE. 


ANAC for the Year 1839. 
a = power Gardeners, and Countr? 


— Gentlemen. 
ion of this Work has been chiefly 
fhe Lites angen by the late Editor of “ The 


DOF ea” anal the Author of “ The Oakleigh 
— Code ;” and neither expense nor trouble has 
eed to render this little book a perfect manual 
po ns engaged in rural pursuits. ; 
bral ion: A. H. Baty and Co. 83, Cornhill. 





Ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, Price 12s. 


ALLOON; or, the Theory and 
Practice of Aerostation. 
he Details of the late pom Expedi- 
> and a Catalogue of all the persons 
 Segrment from the Montgolfier to the Nassau 
be ; By THomas Monck Mason, Esq. 
‘ of the value of the scientific details, the 

“ Inlepereipious and anecdotes, and striking illus- 
po render it the most interesting book published 
— n.”—Morning Chronicle. 

7 considers the whole subject of aerostation. It cane 
not be read without imparting much in formation,” —~ Lite- 
rary Gazette. “ 

hed, small 8vo, Price 8s. with Maps of the 

Route and Authentic Table of the Days of Arrival and 

Departure of the Foreign Steam-boats, the Distances, 

Prices Charged, &e. 

A GUIDE TO TRAVELLERS ALONG THE 
DANUBE, to Constantinople, Smyrna, Ephesus, Athens, 
the Morea, andthe Ionian Islands, Returning by V enice, 
through Switzerland and Paris, to London, Showing how 
this most interesting and hitherto most expensive Tour 
may be accomplished at an expense of 120/., in Four 
Mouths. By Ricnarp ChaRipGe. Esq. 


comprising t 


Just Publis 


Just Published, Price 9s. 
TALES OF THE CONVENT. 
By a Protestant Lapy. 


te reer Just Ready, Price 21s, 
(CA PICTURESQUE PANORAMA OF THE 
' RHINE, 


fe By A. Burer. 
F- The Drawing is excelleutly managed, and as a speci- 
men of Lithographic Art, most beautiful, and will bear 
comparison with the finest etching. 
F.C. WestLey, 2, Child’s Place, Temple Bar, 
DOR ct . ase 
TAIT’S CHEAP PAMPHLETS ON 
IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 
Third Edition, of 4000 copies each, 3°79 
In super-royal 8vo. 54 pages, (containing as much reading 
as an ordinary 12s, volume.) eae 
us s IFA 
By 1 MancnEsTER MANUFACTURER, 
Author of “ England, Ireland, and America.” 


: 


CoNnTENTS : 
re 1, RUSSIA, TURKEY, AND ENGLAND. 
{. I, POLAND, RUSSIA, AND ENGLAND, 
[, I], THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
fs PV. PROTECTION OF COMMERCE, 
In super-royal 8vo, Second Edition. Price Sixpence, 
TRUE TALES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY ; 
As Related by Themselves ; 
Selected fromthe Report of the Poor-Law Commissioners, 
By Mrs. JoHNsTONE. 
Second Edition, in super- royal 8vo, double columns, 
Price Eightpence, 
IRELAND AND O’CONNELL; 

Containing a Historical Sketch of the Condition of 
the Irish People before the commencemeut of Mr, O'Con- 
nell’s Public Career; a History of the Catholic Associa- 
tion; and Memors of Mr. O'Connell, 

In supey-royal Svo, Seventh Edition, Price Sixpence, 

ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND AMERICA, 
By a MancuesTeR MANUFACTURER. 

The First Three Editions were published at 3s. 6d. ; 
and were cheaper than usual even at that price. Of the 
Editions published at Sixpence, 10,000 copies have been 


sold, 

Wm. Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
London; G. Phillip, Liverpool ; J, Henderson, Mauches- 
ter; and J, Cumming, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, 
In 8v0, with 23 Plates, and many Cuts, Price 10s, 6d. 
yi S OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE HEAVENS, 
In a Series of Letters to a Lady. 
By J.P.Nicuo, LL.D. F.R.S.E. Protessor of Practical 
Astronomy in the University of Glasgow. 

“How manifold, 0 God, are thy works! In wisdom 
thou hast made them all.’”” 

“One ofthe most interesting expositions of the most 
stupendousand soul-subduing subjects thatever came un- 
der our notice.” — Spectator. 

“The subject is a splendid one, and the motive of the 
author highly laudable; for what better deserves the 
name of Christian Philosophy, than to teach mankind 
how to understand and admire the stupendous works of 
the Creator ?”— £dinburgh Advertiser. 

“This most successtul effort to place the gorgeous spoils 
of science at the feet of the people.’—Northern Whig. 

This is a popular, elegant, and beautifully illustrated 
exposition of the astonishing discoveries in the science of 
Astrouomy.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

In large 8vo, Price 9s, Part V. of the 


ORKS of JEREMY BENTHAM; 
. containing :—I. Scotch Reform (Administra 
tion of Justice in Scotland)—1I1. Summary View of the 
Plan of a Judicator y, under the name of the Court of 
5 ds Delegates—I11. The Art of Packing (Special 
ures in Libel Cases) —1V. Swear Not at All—V. Trath 
em Ashurst ; or, Law as it is, and as it is said to be— 
L. The King against Edmonds, &e.—VII. The King 
against Wolseley, &c.—VIIL1. Official Aptitude Maxim- 
i Expense Minimized. 
wnat Vi. will appear on Ist November; Part VII. on 
| Jonas ;. To be completed in about Sixteen Parts. 
toLiam ‘Tarr, Edinburgh; SimpKin, MARSHALL, and 
London; and Joan Cumaine, Dublin, 





In 1 vol. 8-0. iustrated by 14 Plates, Price 10s. 6d. 
cloth lettered, 


N DISEASES OF THE EAR, 
including the Structure and Economy. 
By Grorece Pitcuer, 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery. 
Being the Essay for which the Fothergillian Gold Medal 
was awarded by the Medical Society of London, 
S. Hiauey, 32, Fleet Street, London, 





Just Published, in royal 8vo. Price lJ. 1s. 


N ATTEMPT TO DEVELOP 
THE LAW OF STORMS, by means of facts 
arranged according to place and time ; and hence to point 
out a cause for the VARIABLE WINDS, with the view 
to practical use in Navigation. 
Illustrated by Charts and Wood-cuts. 
By Lieut.-Colonel W. Rein, C.B. of the Royal 
Eugineers. 
Published by Joun Weate, 59, High Holborn, 





Just Published, Price 5s. cloth, 
AMILY MANUALand SERVANTS’ 
GUIDE, with upwards of One Thousond New and 
Approved Receipts, arranged and adapted for Families 
and all Classes of Servants. 

“ We shall recommend this book everywhere, if it were 
only for the sake of the excellent suggestions on the self- 

improvement of house servants.’’—Gardeners’ Magazine. 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY RE- 
CEIPTS for making Pastry, Cakes, and Sweet- 
meats; with the proper quantities, enumerated at the 
head of each Receipt. By Miss Leste. Price 1s. 
Londou: Joun Limaprrp, 143, Strand. 





NEW WORKS 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY LONG- 
MAN, ORME, AND CO. 


l. 
LLUSTRATIONS of MECHANICS. 
3y the Rev, H. Mosecey, M.A. Professor of Natu- 
tal Philosophy and Astronomy in King’s College, Lon- 
don. 1 vol. f-cap. 8vo, with numerous Wood engravings. 
9 


RACTICAL AND SURGICAL 

ANATOMY. By W. J. Erasmus Witson, Teacher 
of Practical and Surgical Anatomy and Physiology. I1- 
lustrated with Fifty Engravings on Woud, by Bagg. 
1 vol. 12mo, 


a 
LEMENTS OF MATERIA ME- 
_4 DICA; comprehending the Natural History, Pro- 
perties, Composition, Effects, and Uses of Medicine. By 
JONATHAN Pereira, F.R.S and LS. Lecturer in the 
Medical School of the London Hospital, and in the Alders- 
gate School of Medicine, 1 vol, Svo, with numerous 
Wood-engravings. 
Part 1 in a Few Days; Part 2 early in 1839, 


4. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY ; 
containing the Doctrine and Practice relating to 
Inflammation and its various consequences — Tumors, 
Aneurisms, Wounds, and the states connected with them ; 
the Surgical Anatomy of the Human Body, and its appli 
cation to Injuries and Operations. By Joun Burns, 
M.D. F.R.S. Regius Professor of Surgery in the Univer 
sity of Glasgow, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 
e” The Second Volume separately, Price 12s. 


5. 

HE JUVENILE POETICAL LI- 

BRARY;; selected from the Works of Modern bri- 

tish Poets. Edited by Mrs. Avaric A. Warts, 1 vol. 
f-cp, 8vo, with Nine highly-fiuished Engravings. 








NEW WORKS. 
I. 
T IFE AND ADMINISTRATION 

4 OF EDWARD, FIKST EARL OF CLAREN 
DON. By T. H. Lister, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. Portrait, 
2/ 8s cloth letiered, 

“ Mr. Lister deserves great commendation for the mode 
in which he has treated this noble subject. He has de- 
lineated the character, judged the conduct, and estimated 
the works of Clarendon freely and fairly.” —Gent's. Mag. 


Il. 
rINHE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. Col- 
lected by Himsesr, with additional Notes and Pretaces. 
written expressly for thisedition. 10 vols. feap. Svo. with 
Frontispieces, Vignettes, and Portrait. Price 22. 10s, 
cloth lettered, 
“We repeat our earnest wish—that this edition may 
find a place in all libraries.” — Metropolitan Magazine. 


VSSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. 

_4 By Caartes Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall. 
With a View of Walton Hall, and an Autobiography of 
the Author. 2d Edit, ‘cap. 8vo. 8s. cloth lettered. 

A delightful little volume.”-—Quarter!y Review. 


IV. 
DICTIONARY OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND ARCH.ZOLOGY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By Joun Brirroy, F.S.A. This 
volume contains 41 Engravings, representing more than 
200 Architectural Details of Buildings, by J. Le Kevx,. 
Royal avo. 2. 16s, half-bound; medium 4to. 5/.; impe- 
rial 4to. 7é. 7s. 
‘A work not only for architects and antiquarians, but 
for general readers,” — Architectural Mayazine. 


A 
EVEN WEEKS’ TOUR ON THE 
CONTINENT. By Joun Rosy, Esq. M.R.S.L. 
2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 25s. cloth lettered. 
“The best book of the kind that has issued from the 
press these fifty years.” —Standard. 


HE ROBBER. By the Author of 
“ The Gipsy,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ The best of Mr. James’s romances,”’— Spectator. 


Il. 
ETTERS ON THE SUBJECT OF 
THE CATHOLICS, to my Brother Abraham 
who lives in the Country. By Perer Puymigy. Post 
8-0. Qist Edit. 7s. cloth. 
Loudun; Loyeman, Ore, and Co, 








MRS. CHILD’S MGTHER’S OWN BOOK. 4 
In 1 vol. royal 32mo. bound, gilt edges, Price 2s. 


HE MOTHERS OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. Cuitp, Author of “* The Girl’s Own Book.” 
The Ninth Edition, corrected and revised. 

“ Do you ask, then, what will educate your son? Your 
example will educate him; your conversation; the busi- 
ness he sees you transact: the likings and dislikings you 
express, these will educate him; the society you live in 
will educate him.”—Mrs. BarBatsp, 

London: Printed for Tuomas Terao, 73, Cheapside ; 

and Sold by all other Booksellers. 





MRS, CHILD’S FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, 
In 1 pocket volume, 2s. bound, gilt edges, 
HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, 


dedicated to those who are not ashamed of economy. 
By Mrs. Curtp, Author of “ The Mother’s Book,” “ The 
Girl’s Own Book,” &c. The Eighteenth Edition, cor-— 
rected and arranged by the Author. To which are added 
Hints to Persons of Moderate Fortune. 

This little work is reprinted at the suggestion of a 
highly-distinguished member of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. The best proof of its value 
is the success of the work ; 56,000 copies have been sold 
in this country alone. 

London: Printed for Taomas Teae, 73, Cheapside; 
and may be procured, by order, from all other Booksellers 
in the United Kingdom, 





This Day, in foolscap 8vo, with Vignette, 6s. cloth, 


AN ESSAY ON PROBABILITIES, 
£ and on their Application to Life Contingencies 
and [nsurance Offices. 

By Avueustus pe Morean, 

Of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathema- 
tics in University College; and Secretary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society. 

Being Vol. 107 of the Caninet Cyctopmpra, 
Published Sept. 1. 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN oF GreEaT BRITAIN, 
Vol. 3. 

London: LonomaNn, Orme, and Co.; and Joun Taytor 
*,* A detailed Catalogue of the Cabinet Cyclopedia 

may be had of any Bookseller. 


G UIZOT’S HISTORY of the ENG- 
FW LISH REVOLUTION from the ACCESSION 
of CHARLES I. Translated from the French by Lourse 
H.R. Courter. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. 

GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
EUROPE, from the fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. Second Edition. S8vo. boards, 9s. 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By which all the 
great Events, Civil, Religious, and Literary, of the Vari- 
ous Nations of the World, are, for every Ceutury, placed 
under the eye of the reader at once, so that he may com- 
pare the Coudition and Progress in Civilization of the 
Various States at any Epoch. Folio, cloth back, 5s. 

ANCIENT HISTORY, on the Same Plan, 9s. 

Considering the quantity and arrangement of the in- 
formation they contain, these publications vie in cheap- 
ness with any of the present day. 

Oxford: D, A. Tansoys, and 113, Fleet Street, London, 


FYVHE PEACE of ROME. To which is 

added, a SERIOUS DISSUASIVE from PO- 
PERY. By Bishop Hatt. A New Edit. revised and 
corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 

Two hundred aud fifty copies of this Treatise have 
been struck off separately to complete former editions of 
Bishop Hall’s works; the Peace of Rome having never 
before been included in any oue of them. 

The ENTIRE WORKS of BISHOP HALL, In 
12 vols. Svo. 12s. each. 

His HARD TEXTS, 2 vols. 8vo. Ll. 4s. 

CONTEMPLATIONS. 2 vols. 8vo. Li. 4s. 

The remaining Volumes of Hall’s Works will be 
finished in October and November. 

4 LETTER to his PARISHIONERS on the USE 
of the ATHANASIAN CREED, with Explanatory Notes 
and Scriptural Proofs, By Watrer Farquaar Hoog, 
D.D. 8vo. ls, An inferior edition for distribution, 4s. 
per dozen, 

The EARLY LIFE and PROFESSIONAL YEARS 
of BISHOP HOBART, With a Preface, containing a 
History of the Church in America, by Wauter Faa- 
quaar Hoon, D.D, Vicar of Leeds, 8vo. 15s. 

The whole of the profits derived from this Publication 
will be given to the Theological Seminary of New York. 

Oxford: D. A. Tatsoys, and 113, Fleet Street, 
London. 











BURKE’S WORKS. 
HE WORKS of the RIGHT HON. 
EDMUND BUKKE, with a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction, and a copious Index. In 2 vols. 
imperial Svo. with a finely-engraved Portrait after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Price 2 Guiueas, in cloth boards and 
let‘ered 

“ Here is another cheering sign of the times; the en- 
tire works of Burke, excepting the disjecta membra of his 
oration against Hastings, priated almost for popular 
circulation, 

“It argues something in proof of a wide-spreading taste 
for elegant literature, and a strong desire for political 
knowledge of the highest order, when a series of volumi- 
nous works—in form and fashion addressed to another 
aye, whose spirit was very different from ours, aud a 
pealing in tone and composition to cultivated tastes, and 
intellects raised above the general—can be published for 
the people with a prospect of popular success.”— Spec 
tator. 

“To England at this moment the writings of this 
great man are of a prodigious and peculiar interest; and 
it will be not only for our legislators and agitators to 
study them, but for the mass of the intelligent population 
to make themselves acquainted with his sagacious and 
compreheusive views. Such a publication as the present, 
therefore, we consider to be particularly well-timed, and 
we earnestly recommend it to the universal notice it so 
eminently deserves.” — Literary Gazette. 

Loudon : Samvet Houpsworts, Amen Corner, Pater~ 
noster Row. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





This Day is Published, in three sheets demy 8vo. 1s, 
OOD'S OWN, No. IX. containing 


amongst numerous other articles the continuation 
of Mr, Hood’s Literary Reminiscenes. 
London: A. H. Barry and Co. 38, Cornhill. 


Just Published, in 8vo. Price 1s. 


HE PROSPECTS of the PEOPLE. 
Being a calm and dispassionate examination of 
the internal prospects of the Nation. 
ndon: R. Groompriper, 6, Panyer Alley, Pater- 
noster Row. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 7s. 
EMARKS ON MILITARY LAW 
and the PUNISHMENT of FLOGGING, 
By Major-General Cuartes James Napier, C.B. 
“The subjects discussed by the Major-General em- 
brace points of the most vital interest to the army.”— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
T. and W. Boonr, 29, New Bond Street. 


OORE'’S IRISH MELODIES.— 
CAUTION. Messrs. Loneman and Co, having 
urchased the Copyright of the above work, caution 
eaters against settling any Pirated Editions of it. 
It is their intention to take legal proceedings against any 
one whom they may find so doing. The only genuine 
and complete edition is published by themselves, in fuols- 
cap 8vo. 
39, Paternoster Row, September 29, 1838. 








Next Week will be Published, in foolscap 8vo. illustrated 
with numerous Wood-cuts, the Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


TABLE ECONOMY; A‘Treatise on 


the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. 
By Joun Stewart, 

Veterinary Surgeon, and Professor of Veterinary Medicine 
in the Andersonian University, Glasgow. 
Witiiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T, 
Cavett, London. 





Just Published, Price 5s. 8vo. cloth boards, 
INDAR, Selections from, according to 
the Text of Boeckh; to which are added ENGLISH 

NOTES. By the Rev. W.G. Cooxesiey, M.A. 
One of the Assistant Masters of Eton School. 
Eton: Printed by E. P. Witttams; and to be had at 
the Eton Warehouse, 186, Fleet Street, London; where 
may be had Catalogues of the “ Eton School-bovks,” 
Gratis, printed on a sheet for Post. 


This Day is Published, 3s, 6d. small folio, No I. of 
ESIGNS FOR SEPULCHRAL 


MONUMENTS, containing a Series of highly- 
finished Engravings on Copper, for the use of those who 
are engaged in the Erection of Monuments or concerned 
in the improvement of Cemeteries. 

By Cart Tortir, Esq. Architect: 
A few Copies will be issued on India Paper, Price 7s. 
To be continued regularly on the First of every month, 
J. W. Rumsey, No. 6, Wellington Street, Strand, 





Just Published, in 7 vols. 
HE LIFE OF SIRWALTERSCOTT:.: 
By J. G. Locxuart, Esq. 
Rosert Capett, Edinburgh; Joun Murray, and 
Wuitraker and Co, London, 
Of whom may be had, 
I. ANY VOLS. TO COMPLETE SETS. 
II, WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 vols, 
II1.SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY, 12 vols, 
IV. SIR WALTER SCOTT's PROSE WORKS, 28 vols. 


ENGLISH NATIONAL MUSIC, 
Just Published, Part 1 of a 
OLLECTION OF NATIONAL 
ENGLISH AIRS, consisting of Ancient Songs, 
Ballads, &c. interspersed with Historical Notices, Re- 
marks and Anecdotes, and preceded by a History of 
English Minstrelsy. The Basses to the Airs by W. 
Crotch, Mus, Doc. J, A. Wade, and G. A, Macfarren. 
Edited by W. Cuaprett. 
To be complete in 3 Parts. Price of each Part to 
Subscribers, 8s. to Non-Subscribers, 12s. 
Published by Cuappe.n, 50, New Bond Street ; and 
SimpKin, MaksHatr, and Co Stationers’ Court, 








CAPTAIN HODGSON’S WORK ON THE WEST 
<DIES 


INDIES. 

In a Few Days will be Published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
RUTHS FROM THE WEST 
INDIES; (including a Sketch of Madeira in 1833 ;) 

--its Social Habits and Customs; the result of Three 
Years’ Observation on the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, By Capt, StvpHotmE Hopason, 
Her Majesty’s 19th Regiment of Foot. 
“ Sworn to no party, of no sect am I: 
I can’t be silent, and I will not lie.’’--Popr. 
London: Witi1AM Batu, Paternoster Row. 


Just Published, Price 6d, 
HAT CONSTITUTES A SAINT? 
Being No. 17 of REPORTS of LECTURES 
delivered at the Chapel in South Place, Finsbury. 
By W.J, Fox. 

In future it is intended that these Reports of Lectures 
at Finsbury Chapel, should be published regularly, one 
on the First day of each month. 

In 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT; 
or, A Biblical Sketch of the Religious Opinions of the 
Ancient Hebrews, Extracted and Translated from the 
German of Grore Lorenz Baver, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism at Heidelberg. 

“ This is a very striking contribution, in the shape of 
biblical criticism, to the always interesting and profitable 
study of the History of the Jewish People.’— Examiner. 

“ The learned author of this treatise is regarded in Ger- 
many as the greatest ornament of the new school of bib- 
lical criticism, at once the most profound and sagacious 
of rationalists. His design in this work is to show, that 
the idea of God and the notions of his providence were 
gradually unfolded in the Jewish religion; that they 
always corresponded with the degree of mental culture, 
and expanded themselves proportionate to the general 
advance of civilization.”— Atheneum. 

CuakLes Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, 








ITERATURE. Messrs. SAUNDERS 


and OTLEY, Publishers, have just issued a most 
useful abstract of the Catalogues of their extensive Sub- 
scription Library, Couduit Street, Hanover Square, 
arranged alphabetically for the use of their Subscribers. 
The constant influx of New Publications, it appears, has 
induced the proprietors very considerably to extend their 
arrangements for the supply of all New Works for peru- 
sal throughout the country, and the system of fur- 
uishing Families in the same neighbourhood on a united 
subscription must tend materially to increase the demand 
for modern literature. 


rf Ad 
HE EDINBURGH REVIE 
No. 137, will be Published Dext Week W, 
Contents ; ? 
. The Duke of Wellington's Despatches 
. Ruschenberger’s Voyage round the World 
. Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, : 
. Mr. Dickens’s Tales. 
. Life and Writings of Sir William Temple, 
. Strictures on the “ Life of Mr. Wilberfores” 
. Reigns of George IIT. and IV.—Political Cha 
Lonawan, Orme, and Co. London; A. and¢ Be 
Edinburgh. i ny 





On the Ist of October, will be Published, Part I. Price 
2s. of the French Translation of 
HE TALES OF ONE THOUSAND 
AND ONE NIGHTS—LES MILLE ET UNE 
NUITS—Conres Arases, with 2000 Illustrations after 
Original Designs by German and French Artists, To 
be continued Monthly, and completed iu 20 Parts. 
Londou: J, J. Dusocaet and Co. 75, Old Broad Street. 
Also, the Same Day, 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, Part XVI. 
Price 2s. 6d. and the Second Edition of GIL BLAS, 
No. XVII. Price ls. 


On the Ist of November will be Published, Price 2s. 6d. 
to be continued Monthly, and compleled in Twelve 
Parts, Pert I. of 

AUL AND VIRGINIA, AND THE 
INDIAN COTTAGE. Translated from the 

French of St. Pierre. Illustrated with Five Hundred 

exquisitely-finished Engravings on Wood, printed from 

the same blocks as the magnificent Paris edition. 
Prospectuses, with specimens, are in the hands of all 

Booksellers, who will be supplied on application to any 

of the London wholesale-houses. 

London: Wa. S.Oxr and Co. Amen Corner, Pater- 

noster Row; W. and K.Caambers, Edinburgh; and W. 

Curry junior and Co, Dublin. 


Dedicated to her Majesty. 
A SPLENDID BIRTH-DAY AND FAMILY 


PRESENT. 
Sie ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 
BIBLE. 

On Saturday, Oct. 6th, will be Publishe, Part 9 of 
this splendid Work. Price, large paper, 2s. 6d. small 
paper, 1s. 6d.; and on the same Day will be ready, ina 
Double Part, large paper, Price 6s. small paper, 4s. 

A COMPLETE CONCORDANCE, 
Prepared expressly for this unique work. 
By the Rev. G. K, Hannay. 

The Proprietor of the “ Illustrated Family Bible” has 
much pleasure in drawing attention to the advauced state 
of this work, which it is his intention to have ready for 
delivery (splendidly bound) by Christmas. when it is 
presumed that it will be considered one of the most use- 
ful and valuable presents that could possibly be selected 
at that season of the year as a “‘ Sacred Token of Remem- 
brance,” and certainly far more worthy both of the giver 
and receiver than any of those ephemeral productions 
anually published for such a purpose, 

Smiru, Exper, and Co, Cornhill, 

NATURALIST’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

HE NATURALIST: a Monthly 

Journal, illustrative of the Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Kingdoms, and designed alike for the Professor, 
the Student, and the general reader, With beautiful 
Engravings on India paper, by Branston, Edited by 
NevittE Woon, Esq. Author of “ British Song Birds,” 
&e. &e. Ke. Twenty-four Numbers, Price 2s. each, may 
still be had, or Vol. I. Price 13s. and Vols. 11, and IIT. 
without any charge for binding, Price 18s.each. The 
work contains Original Communications by eminent 
Naturalists; Correspondence; Criticism; Proceedings 
of Societies ; Extracts from Foreign Publications; Re- 
views; Chapter of Miscellanies; Obituary, &c, &e. No. 
25, for OcroBeR, commencing Vol. 4, contains a highly- 
finished Lithographic Portrait, royal 8vo. on India paper 
(with an Autograph and Memoir) of the late John 
Latham, M.D. F.R.S. celebrated as an Ornithologist 
wherever Natural History isa study. It forms the com- 
mencement of a regular Series, entitled “ Portraits, Me- 
moirs, and Autographs, of Eminent Living and Recently 
Deceased Naturalists, British and Foreign,” to be conti- 
nued every alteruate Month. The Portraits will be by 
Day and Haghe, Lithographers to the Queen ; and will 
include Scientific Naturalists, Popular Naturalists, and 
Patrons of Natural History, comprising Zoologists, Bota- 
nists, and Geologists. Roval Syo. Price 2s. 

London: Wuirraxer & Co.; and all other Booksellers 


ae 


I. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ, 
By Captain Sir Joan Ross, R.N. C.B, 
2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Plates, 











8, New. Burlington Street, September 29. 
bp ff ON To Ss ’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Now Reapy. 


Il. 
LAND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS. 
A Nover. 
By Captain Guascock, R.N. 
Author of ‘ Naval Sketch-Book,” © Tales ofa Tar,’ &c, 
With Dlustrations by George Cruikshank, 3 vols. 
Ill 


TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT EMPIRES 
OF AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY, 
By C. B. Exurort, M.A. 
Author of “ Letters from the North of Europe.” 
2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and other Engravings. 
Vv 


MRS. TROLLOPE'S 
“ROMANCE OF VIENNA.” 
Author of “ Vicar of Wrexhill,” “ Tremordyn Cliff,’ &c. 

3 vols. 
“ This is without doubt the best of Mrs, Trollope’s 
novels.”"— Spectator. We 
THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S TOUR 
TO THE NORTHERN COURTS OF 
EUROPE, In 1836-7. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s. with numerous Illustrations. 


VE. 
SAM SLICK S SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 
First and Second Series. 
*,* Either Series may be had separately, in one 
volume, Price 10s 6d. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
Pubiisherin Ordinary to her Majesty. 





On the 4th of October will be Published 


HE BRITISH AN FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN QUARTERL 
JOURNAL, No. XIV., contains : Y 
I, The Transcaucasian Provinces of Russia, 
IL. Religious Persecution in Germany,—The Ar. 
biskop of Cologne. 
IIT. Ta :dor’s Pentameron and Pentalogia. 
1V, Co amercial and Manufacturing Progress of Bg, 
gium. ae 
V. Letters on Paraguay. 
VI. Ler age in France. . 
VII, M. de Chateaubriand—The Congress of y, 
VIII. Milnes’s Poems. 9 Verona, 
R. and J, E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 


ase 
HE FREEMASONS’ QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XIX. for OCTOBER 1838, cop. 
tains an account of the Discovery of the Second Myo. 
netic Pole by Robert Tytler, M.D. illustrated by Die 
grams, and now first published ; Dr. Oliver on Spurions 
Masonry ; Masonic Didactics; The Gem, « tale; Ane 
dotes of Freemasonry; English Diet in the 17th Cen. 
tury ; Songs of the Restoration ; Poetry by the Crap. 
Collectanea; Obituary of Eminent Masons; Literary 
Review, Xc. Besides the venerated names of Oliver ani 
Tytler, Brothers Slade, Johu Smith, George Aarons 
Douglas Jerrold, Clerke Burton, and Lee Stevens, am 
among the Contribniors to this Number, 

Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row: 
J. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho; Parbury and Co,g 
Leadenhall Street; Thompson, Oxford; Stevenson 
Cambridge ; Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburgh; al 
J. Porter, Grafton Street, Dublin. Price 3s. 





This Day is Published, Price 6d, No. XL. of 
NHE MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. Contents: On the Improvement of 
the Lower Classes—Atmospherical Phenomena, and their 
Causes—Domestic Preserving—Peaches anid Nectarines 
— Modes of Curing Bacon and Ham—the Garden—Mis. 
cellaneous Domestic Matters—Correspondence-Diary 
for October—-Memoranda—Loudon Markets, . 
London: Orr and Co. Paternoster Row; and W. and 
R. Cuambers, Edinburgh. 


MONTHLY LAW MAGAZINE 
AND POLITICAL REVIEW, 

Just Published, No. 9, commencing Vol. II, 
Contents: On Prison Discipline, Third Report of In 
spectors of Prisons—The House of Commons—On the 
Trial of Controverted Elections (concluding paper)- 
Metropolis Police Offices; Third Report of Committee— 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt Act — Reviews~ 
Abridgment of Statutes, 1 Vic. c. 46 to c. 74—Reports~ 
Copious Digest of all the published Reports —Couwt 

Papers—Legal News, &c. 
Joun Ricwarps and Co. 194, Fleet Street. 








On October Ist, No. 3, 1s. 6d. illustrated by Crowquill, 

HERWOOD’S MONTHLY MIs. 
KJ CELLANY; a MAGAZINE of LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, &c. 

Conrents: Remarks on Animal Magnetism. By W, 
F, Barlow, Esq, M.R.C, S,—Outlines from the Life, Nos, 
land2. By Alfred Crowquill—The Best Fellow in the 
World—The Wizard—Some Passages in the Life of Otho 
Lumber, Gent.—The Summer Day—Scenes and Soure 
nirs. By Craven—The Lady of Koldriffe—The Albums 
Address—Drama—Critical Notices, &c. ; 

SuErwoop, Giiperr, and Piper, Paternoster Row; 
H., Srocxine 25, Ludgate Hill ; aud all Booksellers. 

i LACKWOOD’S' EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No, CCLXXVI. for Ocroser. 

Contents: I, The Cabinet and the Country—IL, The 
Picture Gallery. No. 5—III. Earlier E h Moral 
1 


Songs and Poems—IV. Funerals—V. Tue Tator—VI. 
Progress of Popery—VII. Letters from Tomkins. Bag: 
man v. Pedlar—VIII. On Catholicism, Protestantisa, 
and Philosophy in France. By M. Guizot—IX. An In 
troduction to the Philosophy of Consciousness. Part 5 
—X. A Glance over the Poetry of Thomas Warton. 
Witi1am BiacKkwoop and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cavett, Strand, London. 


TENAIT'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for Octoner, Price One Shilling, 

Contains—Peeps Political from the Loopholes of Re 
treat— Professor Nichul’s Phenomena and Order of the 
Solar System—Clarkson on the Life of Wilber.orce— 
The House of Lords two Years hence (a Debate on Uni- 
versal Suffrage) —The Defender ; a Tale of 1797 
O'Hara Family—Wild Sports of the Far Wes 
Lindsay's Letters on Egypt and the Holy Land- 
don Sketches, No, IL.; Tigris Major and Tigris Minor—- 
Female Influence; a Domestic Sketch—Poetry— Lite 
rary Register—-Political Register; the Recess, Steam 
Boat Accidents, Emigration to Australia, the Cor: 
laws, &c. &e, 

Wituiam Tait, Edinburgh; Srupxrn, Marsiatl, 
and Co. London; and Jonn Cummina, Dublin. 

PART FOR OCTOBER. 
HE MIRROR OF LITERATURE 
AND AMUSEMENT. Part 3, of a now Volume, 

contains 10 Engravings and 160 Columns of Original 
Papers and other Literary Novelties of the past Month, 
amongst which will be found: View of the Cemetery a 
Highgate—the Polytechnic Institution—Map of New 
Zealand—Spoutaneons Combusiion—Proud Enyland— 
Milan and the Iron Crown—Bonapatte’s costly Cos- 
tume—Music of the Human Voice: with novel-and inte 
resting articles under the heads of Public Improvements, 
Topography, Arts aud Sciences Manners and Customs, 
&e. Loudon: Joun Limarrn. 143, Strand. 
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London: Printed by JosepH Chayron, of No.7, Winesot 
Court, Strand ; and Pablisted by him at No.9, Wel 
lington Street, Strand, saturpay, 29th sept. 1333 








